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TO  MY  WIFE 

without  whose  assistance  and  forbearance  this 
work  would  not  have  been  accomplished 


PREFACE 


This  report  is  addressed  primarily  to  two  groups:  the  practicing 
accountants  and  the  college  instructors  in  accountancy. 

The  former  have  been  censuring  the  latter  because  of  an  alleged 
inadequacy  in  the  preparatory  training  that  students  of  account- 
ancy receive  in  colleges. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  explain  that  the  professors  are 
not  wholly  to  blame  for  this  inadequacy.  Part  of  the  blame  must 
be  placed  on  the  profession  itself,  and  part  is  due  to  the  force  of 
circumstances. 

The  attention  of  the  accountancy  instructors,  however,  is  called 
to  certain  proposed  changes  in  the  accountancy  course  of  study 
which,  if  made,  are  expected  materially  to  improve  the  work  being 
done. 

A large  number  of  people  cooperated  in  furnishing  the  material 
studied  in  this  investigation.  C.  P.  A.  Boards  cooperated  by  fur- 
nishing copies  of  their  laws  and  of  their  examinations.  College 
professors  furnished  catalogue  announcements,  examination  ques- 
tions, lists  of  text-books,  and  syllabi.  A number  of  practicing  ac- 
countants responded  to  requests  for  their  opinion  as  to  the  content 
of  the  accountancy  curriculum,  and  for  criticism  of  certain  parts 
of  the  work  as  it  progressed. 

The  author  takes  this  opportunity  to  extend  his  thanks  for  all 
this  assistance.  Lack  of  space  prohibits  mention  of  all  names. 
Particular  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Donald  P.  Cottrell  for  his 
ever  helpful  constructive  and  inspirational  criticism,  to  Professor 
J.  L.  Childs,  for  his  assistance,  unconscious  perhaps,  in  formulating 
the  author's  philosophy  of  accountancy,  to  Professor  R.  B.  Kester 
and  Mr.  T.  L.  Hungate  for  their  help  in  preparing  the  more  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  report,  to  Professor  E.  S.  Evenden  and  Pro- 
fessor F.  B.  O’Rear,  for  their  freely  given  advice  when  called  upon. 

M.  I. 


Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y April  14,  1933 
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PART  I - THE  PROFESSION  OF 
PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANCY 

CHAPTER  I - BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  ACCOUNTANCY1 


Early  Accountancy 

From  the  time  man  first  began  having  commercial  transactions 
with  his  fellows,  records  were  kept  in  order  that  mere  memory 
might  be  supplemented  by  documentary  evidence.  In  ancient 
Egypt,  in  Babylonia,  in  Assyria,  in  Greece,  under  the  Roman  Re- 
public, under  the  Roman  Empire  we  find  evidence  of  sporadic 
record  keeping  of  commercial  transactions  between  individuals 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  gradually  assumed  some  measure  of 
regularity  and  formality. 

The  earliest  extant  records  deal  mainly  with  taxation  and  state 
income  and  expenditures.  These  records  refer  to  payments  in  kind 
and  frequently  show  a system  of  audit  and  checking.  The  early 
banking  houses,  too,  kept  records  of  moneys  received  and  disbursed 
both  on  their  own  account  and  on  account  of  clients. 

As  commerce  became  more  intricate  and  its  ramifications  more 
detailed,  the  records  naturally  became  more  complicated.  This 
complication  was  intensified  by  the  cumbersome  system  of  nota- 
tion and  the  multiple  monetary  standards,  which  gradually  grew 
in  number  during  the  centuries  following  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Individuals  and  states  both  kept  their  records  according 
to  the  old  Roman  system  of  notation  when  monetary  values  could 
be  placed  upon  the  items  entering  into  the  transaction,  or  merely 
by  recording  the  details  of  each  transaction  when  placing  such 
values  was  impractical. 

We  find  records  throughout  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages  of  pri- 
vate banking  houses,  private  enterprises,  and  particularly,  of  tax 
collections  and  disbursements.  One  of  the  finest  examples  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  English  Pipe  Rolls  and  in  the  English  Ex- 
chequer. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  adoption  of  the  Arabic  system  of 
notation  that  real,  formal,  methodic  records  of  financial  transac- 
tions could  be  kept  in  a simplified,  understandable  system.  Addi- 
tions and  other  computations  were  facilitated  through  its  use,  and 
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its  superiority  over  the  Roman  system  of  notation  gradually  forced 
its  almost  exclusive  use  throughout  the  commercial  world. 

The  mere  recording  of  financial  transactions  is  no  guarantee  of 
the  accuracy  and  correctness  of  the  accounts.  A system  of  check- 
ing or  auditing  grew  up  with  the  record  making  activities.  We 
find  in  ancient  Egypt  a very  elaborate  method  of  checking  accuracy 
and  honesty,  and  many  a scribe  undoubtedly  paid  with  his  life  for 
errors  which  were  permitted  to  pass  by.  In  Greece  and  in  Rome, 
taxes  and  public  finances  were  carefully  audited.  Public  officials 
were  not  permitted  to  leave  their  official  positions  until  their  ac- 
counts were  completely  straightened  out.  In  England,  both  private 
accounts  and  public  accounts  were  carefully  examined  and  checked 
as  to  honesty  and  accuracy.  Many  records  are  found  of  officials 
short  in  their  accounts  who  were  compelled  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiency out  of  their  private  resources.  In  1285,  an  English  statute 
mentions  auditors  with  almost  judical  power,  whose  decisions  were 
binding  on  the  officials  investigated.  We  find  very  early  in  Italy 
stringent  laws  regarding  the  accounting  for  public  funds  and  the 
auditing  of  these  accounts.  By  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  professional  auditors  were  making  their  appearance. 

Double  Entry  Bookkeeping 

While  private  and  public  financial  transactions  were  being  re- 
corded, it  is  but  natural  to  assume  that  systematic  methods  of  keep- 
ing track  of  these  activities  would  gradually  come  into  being.  In 
1494,  we  find  the  first  printed  book  on  systematic  record  keep- 
ing, published  by  Fra  Luca  Paciolo,  entitled  “Summa  de  Arith- 
metica,  Geometria,  Proportione  et  Proportionalita”  (Everything 
concerning  Arithmetic,  Geometry  and  Proportion).  In  one  section 
of  this  book  a complete  system  of  double  entry  bookkeeping  is  out- 
lined. Individual  transactions  are  recorded  and  each  transaction  is 
finally  closed  into  a general  profit  and  loss  account. 

With  this  book,  modern  double  entry  bookkeeping  may  be  said 
to  have  originated.  It  is  probably  true  that  Paciolo  did  not  origin- 
ate the  system,  but  merely  recorded  in  a formal  fashion  practices 
which  were  then  general,  but  the  modern  business  world  owes 
much  to  this  fifteenth  century  priest,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
multifarious  business  operations  of  today  could  be  carried  out  so 
expeditiously  and  so  satisfactorily  without  the  tool  which  he  first 
gave. 

Paciolo  was  followed  by  many  other  writers  in  Italian,  German, 
French,  Dutch  and  English.  Some  of  these  writers  merely  copied 
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the  work  of  Paciolo,  others  added  examples  and  modifications,  but 
in  essence  all  of  them  built  on  the  foundation  laid  by  the  Italian. 

The  double  entry  system  of  bookkeeping  was  not  accepted  with- 
out protest.  In  1796  we  find  a book,  published  in  England  by  Ed- 
ward Thomas  Jones,  in  which  the  author  professes  to  set  forth  a 
much  superior  system,  but  Jones  is  remembered  today  only  as  the 
author  of  a futile  attack  on  Paciolo. 

Professional  Accountants 

The  need  for  proper  and  accurate  recording  and  auditing  of  fi- 
nancial transactions  “must  have  led  very  early  to  men  making 
themselves  proficient  in  the  science  and  earning  their  livelihood  in 
this  way  ....  It  is  certain  that  professional  accountants  existed  in 
Italy  before  the  thirteenth  century.”  J 

The  first  Society  of  professional  accountants  on  record  was  the 
“Collegio  dei  Raxonati”  (College  of  Accountants),  founded  in 
Venice  in  1581.  This  society  had  the  power  of  regulating  the  ac- 
countancy profession  as  it  then  existed.  Entrance  to  the  profes- 
sion was  chiefly  through  the  apprentice  system.  An  applicant  had 
to:  1.  submit  a certificate  of  fitness  signed  by  a magistrate; 
2.  serve  six  years  apprenticeship  with  a practicing  public  account- 
ant ; and  3.  pass  an  examination  to  show  his  proficiency  in  the  bud- 
ding science.  (How  modern  this  sounds ! Compare  this  with 
C.  P.  A.  regulations  of  the  United  States,  referred  to  later.) 

Other  societies  were  formed  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  many  of  them  continuing  their  existence  until 
the  present  time. 

The  first  English  speaking  professional  accountant  on  record 
was  George  Watson,  who,  in  1645,  was  practicing  in  Scotland. 
From  that  time  on,  we  record  a gradual  increase  in  the  numbers 
practicing.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a need  was 
felt  for  some  sort  of  regulation  of  the  profession  which  had  already 
taken  rank  with  the  much  older  profession  of  law. 

In  January  1853,  the  Institute  of  Accountants  of  Edinburgh  was 
organized  and  received  a Royal  Charter  in  October  1854.  This  is 
the  first  English  speaking  society  of  accountants  on  record.  Other 
societies  followed.  In  November  1853,  the  Institute  of  Account- 
ants of  Glasgow  was  organized,  receiving  a Royal  Charter  in 
March  1855.  In  1867,  the  accountants  of  Aberdeen  organized  and 
in  1893  the  three  societies  in  Scotland  formed  an  organization 
known  as  “Chartered  Accountants  of  Scotland”  granting  the  use  of 
the  title  “Chartered  Accountant”  and  the  abbreviation  “C.  A.”  to 
their  members.  This  organization  has  been  continually  striving  for 
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higher  standards  in  the  profession.  Admission  to  the  profession  is 
regulated  by  it.  The  apprenticeship  system  followed  by  examina- 
tions, has  been  continued. 

In  May  1880  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in  England 
and  Wales  was  organized.  This  association,  at  its  incorporation, 
admitted  to  membership  all  practicing  accountants  who  met  certain 
standards,  thereafter  admitting  only  those  who  had  had  five  years 
apprenticeship  and  had  passed  three  separate  examinations.  This 
waiver  clause,  admitting  to  membership  practicing  accountants 
at  the  time  of  incorporation,  has  been  adopted  in  all  C.  P.  A.  legis- 
lation in  the  United  States  as  will  be  pointed  out  later. 

Professional  Accountancy  In  America 

In  the  meantime,  the  profession  of  accountancy  had  spread  to 
the  new  world.  In  1880,  the  Association  of  Accountants  in  Mont- 
real, and  in  1883  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in  Ontario 
were  organized.  In  May  1882,  the  Institute  of  Accountants  and 
Bookkeepers,  later  called  the  Institute  of  Accountants,  was  organ- 
ized in  NewT  York  City.  Monthly  meetings  were  held,  at  which 
discussions  on  subjects  of  professional  interest  took  place.  The 
membership  in  the  association  was  very  small.  Membership  was 
not  confined  however,  to  New  York  City,  some  of  the  members 
coming  from  the  west  and  the  south.  Admission  to  the  society 
was  gained  only  after  passing  a very  difficult  examination.  Mem- 
bers received  certificates  of  membership  and  were  known  as  Certi- 
fied Accountants. 

In  December  1886,  a small  group  of  practicing  accountants,  led 
by  James  T.  Anyon,  a Chartered  Accountant  of  England,  organ- 
ized the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants.  The  Asso- 
ciation received  a New  York  State  Charter  in  August  1887.  In  1916 
the  name  of  the  Association  was  changed  to  American  Institute  of 
Accountants. 

In  the  winter  of  1894-95,  Major  Henry  Harney  of  New  York  City, 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Accountants,  drew  a bill  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  accountancy  profession  in  New  York.  With  the 
assistance  of  Col.  Charles  E.  Sprague  and  Melville  Dewey,  State 
Librarian  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  this  bill  was  presented  to  the  State  Leg- 
islature. At  the  same  time,  the  American  Association  of  Public 
Accountants  also  introduced  a bill  to  regulate  and  license  public 
accountants. 
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Because  of  conflict  between  the  two  bills,  neither  was  adopted, 
and  it  was  not  until  April  1896,  after  the  American  Association  had 
receded  from  its  somewhat  stringent  position,  that  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  finally  passed  the  first  C.  P.  A.  Law  of  the 
United  States. 

This  law  provided  for  a distinctive  title,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant, to  be  granted  to  those  who  had  met  the  professional  pre- 
requisites and  had  passed  examinations  set  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  law  contained 
a waiver  clause,  admitting  to  the  title  all  those  who  had  been  in 
continuous  practice  for  the  previous  six  years.  The  law  was  in 
no  sense  a regulatory  law.  It  granted  no  license,  it  did  not  re- 
strict the  practice  of  public  accountancy.  It  merely  labeled  cer- 
tain practitioners  as  qualified  to  practice  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

This  law  was  quickly  followed  by  laws  in  other  states,  fashioned 
along  the  same  lines,  until  by  1927,  every  state  in  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  had  passed  C.  P.  A.  laws.  Most  of  these 
laws  are  of  the  same  type  as  the  New  York  law.  Some  modifica- 
tions have  been  made,  adding  the  regulatory  and  licensing  features 
which  will  be  discussed  later. 
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CHAPTER  II  - PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANCY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  1 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  practice  of  accountancy 
has  been  recognized  as  the  practice  of  a profession.  As  recently 
as  1903  “the  lower  Federal  Court  of  New  York  refused  to  recog- 
nize an  accountant  as  a member  of  a ‘learned  profession'  for  pur- 
pose of  entering  as  an  alien.  He  was  recognized  as  a skilled  la- 
borer only  (in  re  Ellis  124F637).”  2 This  condition  has  been  reme- 
died since  then.  The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Accountancy  in  its 
annual  register  of  1931  reports:  “The  Supreme  Court  of  Montana 
declared  in  one  of  its  decisions  that  the  public  accountant  was  a 
professional  man.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  one 
of  its  decisions,  said  that  the  public  accountant  was  no  longer  a 
servant  of  his  client  but  an  independent  contractor.” 

A number  of  states  have  given  legal  definitions  of  public  ac- 
countant, either  in  their  laws  or  in  the  regulations  issued  under 
the  laws. 

A typical  definition  is  that  appearing  in  the  Illinois  Public  Ac- 
countancy Law  of  1927.  Section  1 defines  a Public  Accountant  as 

“One  who  serves  or  offers  to  serve  the  public  generally  in  : (1)  per- 

forming audits  or  preparing  financial  statements  for  municipal  cor- 
porations. public  utilities,  banks,  building  and  loan  associations,  trust 
estates  (except  when  employed  by  the  cestui  que  trust),  insurance  companies 
and  charitable  organizations  which  receive  and  dispense  funds  donated  by  the 
public;  (2)  preparing  or  vouching  for  the  accuracy  of  financial  statements  of 
any  business,  knowing  that  such  statements  are  to  be  used  (a)  for  the  infor- 
mation of  stockholders,  or  inactive  or  silent  partners  in  such  business,  (b)  as 
an  inducement  to  any  person  to  invest  in  or  extend  credit  to  such  business,  or 
(c)  for  filing  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  provisions  of 
‘The  Illinois  Securities  Law’.” 

Other  definitions  include  auditing,  installation  of  systems,  fi- 
nancial advice,  and  recording,  presentation  and  certification  of  fi- 
nancial facts. 

The  American  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  at  the 
instance  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Instructors  in 
Accounting,  appointed  a committee  on  Classification  of  Account- 
ancy Services.  The  report  of  this  committee,  J.  J.  Klein,  Chair- 
man, was  printed  in  the  Certified  Public  Accountant  of  October 
1930,  pages  314-15  of  Volume  10.  This  report  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

1.  Auditing  and  Examinations — Involving  a verification  and  valuation 
of  all  assets  and  liabilities  and  of  the  capital  accounts,  of  all  the 
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detailed  transactions  of  a given  period,  or  of  any  special  aspect  of 
the  accounts. 

2.  Preparation  of  Statements — For  credit  purposes,  for  investment  ser- 

vice, for  management  purposes,  for  taxation. 

3.  Installation  and  Supervision  of  Bookkeeping  Systems. 

4.  Analysis  of  Results  of  Operations — With  a view  to  preparation  of 

budgets  or  a critical  review  of  the  past  and  preparation  of  opin- 
ions for  guidance  in  future  policies. 

5.  Service  in  a Fiduciary  Capacity  or  as  a Fact  Finding  Investigator. 

Relations  of  the  Accountant  with  the  Public 

With  this  broad  field  of  service  to  be  performed,  the  account- 
ant naturally  incurs  certain  obligations  to  his  client,  to  the  invest- 
ing public,  to  creditors  and  to  the  government.  The  obligation  is 
more  moral  than  legal,  although  the  courts  have  recognized  a cer- 
tain amount  of  legal  obligation.  In  a recent  case.  Justice  McAvoy 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division,  stated: 

“If  one  undertakes  to  discharge  any  duty  by  which  the  conduct  of  others 
may  be  governed,  he  is  bound  to  perform  it  in  such  a manner  that  those  who 
are  thus  led  to  action  in  the  faith  that  such  duty  will  be  properly  performed, 
shall  not  suffer  loss  through  improper  performance  of  the  duty  or  neglect  in 
its  execution”.  2 

Justice  Cardozo,  then  Chief  Judge  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, in  the  same  case  (255NY170),  in  discussing  the  obligation  of 
accountants  to  creditors  stated: 

“To  creditors  and  investors,  to  whom  the  employer  (the  client)  exhibited 
the  certificate,  the  defendants  (the  accountants)  owed  a like  duty  to  make  it 
without  fraud  ....  Fraud  includes  pretense  of  knowledge  where  knowledge 
there  is  none  ....  Even  an  opinion  ....  may  be  found  to  be  fraudulent,  if  the 
grounds  supporting  it  are  so  flimsy  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  genuine  belief  back  of  it”. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  has  recognized  the  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant as  truly  an  officer  of  the  state  as  the  attorney  is  an  officer 
of  the  courts.  In  the  Income  Tax  Law,  Acts  of  1929,  Act  118,  page 
573,  Section  I of  the  Laws  of  1929,  in  Section  10240  Cl — -Subdivision 
3,  a provision  is  found  which  states : 

“Whenever  a return  is  filed  and  a Certified  Public  Accountant,  duly  auth- 
orized under  the  law  of  Arkansas,  certifies  that  he  has  made  an  audit  of  the  tax- 
payer’s records  for  the  income  year  and  has  prepared  the  return  to  which  his 
certificate  is  attached,  such  return  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Commissioner  (of 
Revenues  of  the  State  of  Arkansas)  as  prima  facie  true  and  correct.” 

The  relation  between  the  accountant  and  his  client  is  one  of  ex- 
treme trust  and  confidence.  The  accountant  therefore  owes  it  to 
his  client  to  perform  his  services  with  the  utmost  skill  at  his  com- 
mand and  with  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  knowledge  which  the  ac- 
countant, as  a skilled  business  expert,  should  have.  At  the  same 
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time,  the  accountant  must  recognize  that  the  public,  relying  upon 
his  statement  concerning  his  client,  will  invest  their  funds  or  ex- 
tend credit.  He  therefore  owes  it  to  the  public  to  see  that  all 
statements  issued  are  completely  accurate  and  fully  disclose  all 
salient  information. 

Privileged  Communications 

While  recognizing  his  obligation  to  the  public,  the  accountant 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner- 
most details  of  the  client’s  business  must  be  carefully  safeguarded, 
so  that  no  word  or  act  of  his  may  disclose  anything,  to  competitors 
or  others,  in  such  a way  as  to  jeopardize  the  interests  of  his  client. 

Some  accountants  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  even  in  a court  of  law, 
an  accountant  should  not  be  compelled  to  disclose  information 
coming  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  profession.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  privileged  communications. 

This  doctrine  of  privileged  communications  has  long  been  re- 
cognized in  the  legal  profession.  It  has  not,  however,  been  ex- 
tended so  freely  to  other  professions.  “The  rule  is  established  as 
the  doctrine  of  common  law  that  a medical  attendant  is  ordinarily 
without  privilege  even  as  to  communications  made  to  him  by  his 
patient  ....  it  is  thoroughly  established  that  the  English  Common 
Law  applied  the  doctrine  of  privileged  communications  to  the  legal 
profession  only  and  not  to  the  medical  or  clerical  professions,  and 
such  is  our  Anglo-American  Law  ....  Statutes  in  several  states 
have  been  passed,  conferring  this  privilege  and  extending  it  to  both 
the  medical  and  clerical  professions.’’  4 

If  the  interpretation  of  this  doctrine  has  been  so  restricted  as  to 
the  older  professions,  one  can  readily  understand  that  accountants 
would  not  ordinarily  benefit  from  its  application.  The  extension 
of  the  doctrine  can  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  statutory  law. 

In  about  one  half  the  states,  the  statutes  have  granted  the  right 
of  privileged  communications  to  physicians  and  clergymen.  The 
State  of  Maryland  has  extended  the  right  to  reporters  and  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  stenographers.  5 Certified  Public  Accountants 
have  been  granted  the  right  in  the  States  of  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan  and  Tennessee  and  in  Alaska  and 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Federal  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  the  last  place  of  appeal  from 
tax  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department,  before  appealing  to  the 
courts,  has  admitted  Certified  Public  Accountants  to  practice  be- 
fore it,  on  the  same  standing  as  that  of  attorneys.  The  wisdom 
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of  this  is  open  to  question,  in  view  of  the  status  of  the  accountant 
as  an  impartial  fact  finder  rather  than  as  an  advocate.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  Certified  Public  Accountant  is  a recognized  prac- 
tioner  before  the  Treasury  Department. 

C.  P.  A.  Laws 

The  first  statute  in  the  United  States  dealing  with  the  profes- 
sion of  public  accountancy  was  passed  in  the  year  1896  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania  followed  in 
1899,  Maryland  in  1900,  California  in  1901,  and  all  the  other  states 
during  the  next  twenty  years.  In  1923,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  passed  similar  statutes  and 
in  1927  Puerto  Rico  completed  the  roster  of  states  and  territories. 

The  laws  passed  by  the  several  states  and  territories  were  sim- 
ilar in  character.  Each  law  provided  for  the  recognition  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  met  the  preliminary  requirements,  specified  either 
in  the  law  or  in  the  regulations  promulgated  under  the  law.  These 
individuals  were  granted  the  title  of  Certified  Public  Accountant 
and  the  use  of  the  abbreviation,  C.  P.  A.,  as  a professional  desig- 
nation. The  law  was  in  no  sense  restrictive.  No  one  was  pro- 
hibited from  practicing  as  a professional  accountant ; the  states 
merely  indicated  that  certain  individuals,  who  had  met  the  pre- 
liminary requirements,  were  especially  qualified  to  serve  the  public 
in  a professional  capacity.  Penalties  were  provided  for  the 
unauthorized  use  of  the  title  or  abbreviation. 

In  justice  to  those  who  had  been  practicing  the  profession  of 
accountancy  before  the  law  was  passed,  a so-called  “waiver  clause” 
was  included  in  the  law,  admitting  to  the  title  those  who  had  been 
in  professional  practice  for  a number  of  years  prior  to  the  law’s 
enactment,  without  compelling  them  to  meet  the  preliminary  re- 
quirements. 

The  laws  and  regulations  usually  provided  that,  except  for  the 
waiver  clause,  applicants  for  the  title  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ant were  required  to  be  high  school  graduates  or  to  have  had  an 
equivalent  education;  to  have  had  specified  amounts  of  profes- 
sional experience,  either  independently  or  with  other  practicing 
accountants,  or  more  definite  apprenticeship  under  Certified 
Public  Accountants ; to  pass  professional  examinations  in  account- 
ing theory,  auditing  theory,  commercial  law  and  so-called  practi- 
cal accounting. 

From  time  to  time,  during  the  past  thirty-six  years,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reopen  the  waiver  clause  to  permit  other  prac- 
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ticing  accountants,  unable  to  meet  the  requirements,  the  use  of 
the  title  and  abbreviation.  Some  of  these  attempts  were  success- 
ful, most  of  them  were  unsuccessful  and  some  resulted  in  com- 
promises. For  example,  in  New  York,  applicants  who  had  not 
the  preliminary  academic  education,  but  who  had  had  ten  years’ 
professional  experience  prior  to  January  1st,  1930,  were  permitted 
to  take  the  examination  for  Certified  Public  Accountant. 

Regulation  and  Licensing 

As  the  value  of  the  accountant’s  services  was  being  more  and 
more  recognized,  and  as  the  practicing  accountants  developed  a 
greater  sense  of  professionalism,  attempts  were  made  more  strin- 
gently to  regulate  the  practice  of  the  profession.  It  was  felt  that 
it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  state  merely  to  designate  certain  ac- 
countants as  particularly  qualified  to  practice  their  profession,  but 
that  none  should  be  permitted  to  practice  as  public  accountants, 
unless  the  state  was  able  clearly  to  indicate  that  they  were  efficient 
and  expert.  Just  as  the  state,  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power, 
has  prohibited  the  practice  of  law  and  medicine  except  to  duly 
qualified  and  registered  practitioners,  so,  it  was  contended,  the 
state  should  prohibit  the  practice  of  public  accountancy  except  to 
the  qualified. 

Bills  were  introduced  in  the  state  legislatures  to  this  effect,  and 
in  a few  cases,  laws  were  passed  and  duly  signed.  In  the  states 
of  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  only  those  who  have 
been  definitely  registered  as  practicing  accountants  are  permitted 
to  serve  the  public  as  such.  The  practice  of  public  accounting  is 
clearly  defined  by  each  of  these  states,  and  penalities  are  provided 
for  practice  without  a license. 

The  waiver  clause  was  inserted  in  these  regulatory  laws  so  that 
all  public  accountants,  practicing  at  the  time  the  law  was  passed, 
were  permitted  to  continue  to  practice  as  public  accountants,  but 
with  the  provision,  with  one  exception,  that  no  additional  account- 
ants would  be  registered  to  practice  except  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants. The  states  with  these  laws  report  that  the  number  of 
accountants  practicing  as  public  accountants,  as  distinguished  from 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  is  gradually  diminishing,  either 
through  withdrawal  from  the  profession,  because  of  death  or  other- 
wise, or  because  the  public  accountants  are  gradually  becoming 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  a dual  system  of  licensing.  The  Uni- 
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versity  of  Illinois,  under  the  law,  recommends  qualified  candidates 
for  the  certificate  of  Certified  Public  Accountant.  These  candi- 
dates are  required  to  pass  the  usual  examinations  and  present  the 
usual  academic  education.  The  receipt  of  a Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant’s certificate  does  not  admit  the  accountant  to  practice. 
All  accountants  desiring  to  practice,  whether  certified  or  not,  must 
pass  an  examination  given  by  the  Department  of  Registration  and 
Education,  and  licenses  are  given  to  the  successful  applicants  who 
meet  the  preliminary  requirements,  whether  certified  or  not. 

Nineteen  states  require  Certified  Public  Accountants  to  regis- 
ter annually,  in  this  way  maintaining  a measure  of  control  over 
them. 

Other  Provisions  of  the  Laws 

Provision  has  been  made  by  all  except  four  states  for  recipro- 
cal recognition  of  certificates  issued  to  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  states  where  the  rules  approximate  those  where  recogni- 
tion is  desired. 

Nine  states  and  territories  have  granted  to  the  Certified  Public 
Accountants  the  privilege  of  professional  communication,  under 
which  the  accountant  is  definitely  prohibited  from  divulging  in- 
formation received  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  work,  even  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Courts. 

Frequently  on  the  termination  of  an  engagement,  the  account- 
ant may  be  called  upon  by  the  employer  to  surrender  any  working 
papers  or  other  documents  he  may  have  in  his  possession  relative 
to  the  work  he  has  done.  The  employer  feels  that  these  items  re- 
flect the  confidential  and  intimate  details  of  his  business,  and  ob- 
jects to  strangers’  having  possession  of  them.  The  accountant,  on 
the  other  hand,  needs  these  working  papers,  copies  of  documents, 
etc.  to  justify  any  report  he  may  have  made,  or  sometimes  to  re- 
fresh his  memory,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  testify  in  court  as  to  his 
activity  in  the  engagement.  For  this  reason  the  accountant  is  anx- 
ious to  retain  possession  of  his  working  papers.  The  states  of 
Florida  and  Virginia  definitely  grant  this  privilege  to  the  account- 
ant. The  courts  of  Massachusetts  have  interpreted  the  law  in 
this  regard  in  favor  of  the  accountant. 

While  recognizing  that  service  on  a jury  is  part  of  the  public 
duty  of  every  citizen,  some  accountants  seek  exemption  from  such 
service,  because  it  would  interrupt  work  of  a quasi-  or  semi-public 
character.  In  civil  suits,  on  the  other  hand,  an  accountant  as  a 
member  of  a jury  is  probably  in  a much  better  position  to  render  an 
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intelligent  judgment  than  the  average  citizen.  Florida  and  Alaska, 
recognizing  the  accountant  as  a semi-public  official,  have  granted 
exemption  from  jury  duty  to  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

The  state  of  Florida  presents  a curious  anomaly.  While  recog- 
nizing the  accountant  as  an  independent  professional  practitioner, 
the  law  still  grants  the  accountant  the  same  preference  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency,  that  the  regular  employes  of  the  bankrupt 
receive.  Instead  of  ranking  as  a general  creditor  in  bankruptcy, 
the  accountant  who  fails  to  collect  his  fee  for  three  months  prior 
to  the  bankruptcy,  becomes  a preferred  creditor  to  that  extent,  and 
receives  payment  before  any  distribution  of  the  bankrupt  estate 
is  made  to  general  creditors. 

The  state  of  Oklahoma  issues  a certificate  of  Certified  Com- 
mercial Accountant  to  one  who  qualifies  in  the  usual  subjects.  A 
certificate  of  Certified  Municipal  Accountant  is  granted  to  the 
applicant  who  qualifies  in  governmental  accounting,  and  one  who 
has  received  both  certificates  may  receive  a third  certificate  as 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 

Growth  of  the  Profession 

Prior  to  the  World  War,  the  profession  of  public  accountancy 
was  very  weak  in  numbers.  Between  1896  and  1917  reports  indi- 
cate that  only  3401  certificates  had  been  issued.  Although  no 
records  are  available,  there  probably  were  not  many  more  uncerti- 
fied public  accountants  during  this  time.  By  June  1929,  a total 
of  13,854  certificates  had  been  issued.  The  records  of  the  states 
with  regulatory  laws  indicate  that  an  approximately  equal  num- 
ber of  uncertified  accountants  were  practicing. 

As  reported  by  D.  W.  Springer,  Secretary  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  more  than  half  of  these  cer- 
tificates had  been  issued  in  seven  states. 

TABLE  I — C.  P.  A.  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  IN  SEVEN  STATES 

UP  TO  JUNE  1929 


State 

Waiver 

Certificates 

Reciprocity 

Certificates 

Certificates 

By  Exam. 

Total 

New  York 

70 

68 

2 649 

2 787 

Illinois 

101 

765 

866 

Indiana 

218 

42 

551 

811 

California 

52 

202 

541 

795 

Pennsylvania 

37 

63 

656 

756 

Massachusetts 

6 

718 

724 

Ohio 

72 

26 

462 

560 

55G 

401 

6 342 

7 299 
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A complete  list  of  the  number  of  certificates  issued  up  to  June 
1929  is  reported  on  Page  260,  Volume  9 of  the  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant. 

Up  to  December  31st,  1931,  considerably  more  certificates  had 
been  issued.  Reports  from  forty  C.  P.  A.  Boards  indicate  that  up 
to  that  date,  14,211  certificates  had  been  issued  in  their  jurisdic- 
tions. The  figures  from  Pennsylvania  and  a number  of  smaller 
states  are  missing;  with  these  added  the  total  is  well  over  15,000. 

C.  P.  A.  Examinations 

The  various  C.  P.  A.  laws  usually  direct  the  Board  administering 
the  law  to  hold  at  least  one  examination  each  year,  and  if  neces- 
sary more  than  one.  The  scope  of  the  examination  is  usually 
clearly  defined  in  the  laws  or  regulations.  The  subjects  are  theory 
and  principles  of  accounting,  theory  and  technique  of  auditing, 
problems  in  accounting  practice  and  elements  of  commercial  law. 
In  several  states,  a separate  paper  or  a group  of  questions  on  muni- 
cipal or  governmental  accounting  is  added.  The  State  of  Wis- 
consin has  also  included  a paper  on  principles  of  economics.  Sec- 
tions of  the  examination  are  frequently  devoted  to  local  and  federal 
taxation. 

In  1917,  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants  began  cooperat- 
ing with  the  various  state  boards  in  the  preparation  and  marking 
of  examination  papers.  Their  purpose,  apparently,  was  to  raise 
professional  standards  and  provide  a degree  of  uniformity  through- 
out the  country.  At  the  present  time  (1932),  they  are  cooperat- 
ing with  about  two-thirds  of  the  C.  P.  A.  Boards.  The  usual  prac- 
tice has  been  to  prepare  examination  questions,  which  are  admin- 
istered under  the  supervision  of  the  Boards ; the  papers  are  then 
forwarded  to  the  American  Institute  for  marking. 

In  the  spring  of  1930,  the  American  Society  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  issued  an  examination  service  to  the  various  Boards 
of  Examiners.  This  service  consisted  of  questions  in  accounting 
theory,  auditing,  problems,  law,  economics  and  public  finance. 
They  were  submitted  to  all  the  boards  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  choose  from  the  total  questions,  which  were  sufficient  for 
twice  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  examination,  those 
questions  which  they  desired  to  use,  arrange  them  as  they  saw  fit, 
and  add  such  other  questions  as  their  desires  or  local  necessity  de- 
manded. 

“The  Society  does  not  do  anything  with  regard  to  marking  of 
papers.  Beyond  preparing  questions  for  the  Boards,  their  inter- 
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est  in  the  examination  is  purely  statistical  ....  The  states  which 
have  used  the  service  to  a greater  or  less  degree  are  New  Jersey, 
District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Wyoming.”  6 

After  the  examination  is  given  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants, in  their  monthly  magazine,  the  Journal  of  Accountancy, 
publishes  the  uniform  examinations  prepared  by  them  and  unoffi- 
cial solutions  and  answers.  The  American  Society,  in  its  monthly 
organ,  publishes  the  full  set  of  questions  suggested  to  the  various 
boards.  Both  magazines,  from  time  to  time,  publish  other  ex- 
amination questions  and  unofficial  solutions  and  answers. 

“At  the  present  time,  thirty-five  states  and  territories  use  the 
examination  prepared  by  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants, 
and  eight  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  using  the  exam- 
ination service  furnished  by  the  American  Society  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants.  The  total  number  of  candidates  taking  the 
examination  is  practically  the  same  in  each  of  the  two  groups.”  7 

The  number  of  candidates,  who  take  examinations  and  fail  to 
pass  them,  is  very  high.  Complete  mortality  figures  are  not  avail- 
able. Twenty-one  Boards  reported  on  this  matter.  Because  of 
a pledge  of  anonymity,  details  cannot  here  be  given.  The  total 
figures  show  a mortality  rate,  based  on  approximations  in  six 
states  and  presumably  accurate  figures  in  fifteen  states,  of  62.5% 
with  a range  from  28.4%  to  86.1%,  and  a median  of  56%.  The 
large  difference  between  the  median  percentage  of  failure  and 
the  average  for  the  twenty-one  states  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
upper  50%  includes  several  of  the  larger  states. 

The  American  Institute  of  Accountants  reported  that  out  of 
about  5500  candidates  examined  between  November  1924  and  No- 
vember 1929,  eleven  examinations,  an  average  of  61.1%  failed 
with  a median  of  failure  of  60%.  The  last  three  examinations 
reported  showed  failures  of  71,  73  and  78%  respectively.  10 

Preliminary  Requirements 

Table  II  shows  that  in  practically  all  states,  graduation  from 
a high  school,  or  an  equivalent  education,  is  demanded  of  all  can- 
didates who  expect  to  sit  for  the  examination.  Iowa  demands,  in 
addition  to  high  school  graduation,  graduation  from  “a  college 
or  university  commerce  course,  majoring  in  accounting.”  New 
York,  after  January  1st,  1938,  will  require  of  the  candidate  “that 
he  has  satisfactorily  completed  a course  of  study  in  a college  or 
school  of  accountancy,  registered  by  the  Department  as  maintain- 
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ing  a satisfactory  standard”  in  addition  to  graduation  from  a high 
school. 

Several  states  make  no  provision  for  preliminary  education  in 
their  laws  or  regulations,  but  in  practice  usually  insist  upon  it. 

The  usual  requirement  in  regard  to  professional  experience  is 
from  three  to  five  years.  Service  in  the  government,  either  state 
or  federal,  is  frequently,  but  not  always,  accepted  as  part  of  the 
professional  experience.  The  general  idea  back  of  the  require- 
ment of  professional  experience  is  that  a candidate  must  have 
passed  through  a period  of  satisfactory  apprenticeship.  During 
this  time,  he  is  expected  to  have  learned  the  theory  and  principles 
underlying  the  profession,  and  the  technique  necessary  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  theory  and  principles  to  practical  work. 

Recognition  seems  to  be  growing  of  the  fact  that  systematic 
training  in  an  institution  of  collegiate  rank  is  of  considerable  value 
in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  principles  and  theories.  Those  can- 
didates who  have  spent  time  in  higher  educational  institutions,  pre- 
paring for  the  profession,  are  considered  as  having  accomplished 
as  much  as  two  years’  apprenticeship  would  have  gained  them.  A 
glance  through  the  list  will  indicate  the  growing  tendency  toward 
the  belief  that  higher  education  in  accountancy  can  profitably  be 
substituted  for  at  least  a part  of  the  apprenticeship. 

Professional  Ethics 

In  addition  to  their  work  in  raising  the  standards  of  professional 
prerequisites,  the  professional  societies  have  been  engaged  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  professional  ethics. 

Both  the  American  Institute  and  the  American  Society  have 
published  rules  of  professional  conduct  which  must  be  adhered  to  by 
all  members  under  penalty  of  expulsion.  These  rules  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

1.  No  statements  should  be  prepared  containing  an  essential  misstate- 
ment of  fact  or  ommission. 

2.  Accountants  should  not  pay  to  or  receive  from  the  laity,  commissions, 
in  connection  with  work  done  or  business  secured. 

3.  Accountants  should  not  engage  in  any  profession  or  occupation  which 
is  incompatible  or  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  public  accounting. 

4.  Accountants  should  hold  all  information  obtained  from  the  records 
of  the  client  inviolate  and  confidential,  except  with  permission  or 
unless  required  by  law. 

5.  Accountants  should  not  solicit  the  clients  or  encroach  upon  the  bus- 
iness of  other  accountants. 

6.  Accountants  should  not  directly  or  indirectly  offer  employment  to 
an  employe  of  another  accountant  without  notice  to  such  account- 
ant. 
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7.  Accountants  should  not  render  services  upon  a contingent  fee  basis. 

8.  Accountants  should  not  advertise  their  professional  attainments  or 
services  except  by  what  is  technically  known  as  a card. 

9.  Accountants  should  not  be  associated  with  any  institution  of  learning 
whose  code  of  ethics  is  not  acceptable. 

10.  Accountants  should  not  accept  retainers  or  perform  any  service 
which  might  conflict  with  the  interests  of  any  client  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  client. 

State  societies  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  have  also  adopted 
similar  codes  of  ethics.  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  have 
made  a code  of  ethics  part  of  their  laws  and  regulations  and  have 
embodied  it  in  their  announcements  regarding  the  professional 
certificate. 

New  York  provides  in  its  law  for  the  appointment  of  a Commit- 
tee on  Grievances.  In  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee, 
the  law  provides : 

“The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  charges 
against  Certified  Public  Accountants  for  any  fraud,  deceit  or  gross  negligence 
in  the  public  practice  of  accountancy,  and  the  Regents,  may  on  the  receipt 
from  the  Committee  of  the  record,  findings  and  determinations  of  the  Com- 
mittee, wherein  and  whereby  any  Certified  Public  Accountant  shall  have  been 
found  guilty  of  any  such  fraud,  deceit  or  gross  negligence,  and  after  due  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  revoke  and  annul  his  certificate,  or  the  en- 
dorsement of  his  certificate,  as  a Certified  Public  Accountant,  or  suspend  him 
from  practice  as  a Certified  Public  Accountant  or  reprimand  him.”  8 

In  general  this  committee  acts  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  Griev- 
ance Committee  of  the  legal  profession  and  functions  toward  the 
general  elevation  of  professional  ethics  in  the  state. 

In  some  of  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  questions  are  included 
which  would  show  the  candidates’  attitude  on  points  of  profession- 
al ethics. 

In  general,  all  codes  of  professional  ethics  may  be  summarized  as 
demanding  that  the  accountant  deal  with  both  the  public  and  his 
client  in  a spirit  of  honesty  and  fairness,  and  in  a manner  comport- 
ing with  the  dignity  of  a profession.  9 

The  practice  of  public  accountancy  has  grown  from  the  simple 
relation  of  a casual  employe,  called  in  occasionally  for  specific  pur- 
poses, to  that  of  a confidential  adviser  working  in  a quasi-public 
capacity,  duly  recognized,  both  by  law  and  by  custom,  as  serving 
the  client  and  the  public,  for  the  general  advantage  of  society  at 
large,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  client  who  has 
engaged  him. 
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CHAPTER  III  - PHILOSOPHY  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 

The  work  of  the  accountant  is  based  on  several  fundamental 
concepts.  These  concepts  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Accurate  records  must  be  made  of: 

A.  The  resources  of  individuals,  or  groups  of  individ- 

uals, natural  or  artificial ; 

B.  The  claims  of  outsiders  against  these  resources; 

C.  The  equity  of  the  owner  (the  proprietor)  in  these 

resources. 

2.  Accurate  records  must  be  made  of  the  changes  in  the  pro- 
prietorship equity.  (This  implies  verification  and  evalu- 
ation.) 

3.  These  records,  both  the  static  and  the  dynamic,  must  be 
summarized  and  reported  in  understandable  form. 

4.  The  relationships  of  the  resources  (the  assets),  the  claims 
against  them  (the  liabilities)  and  the  proprietorship  equity 
(capital)  should  be  analyzed. 

5.  The  proprietorship  changes  should  be  analyzed,  for  causal 
relationships  and  fiscal  diagnosis. 

6.  These  analyses  and  the  reports  of  the  records  should  be 
used  for  future  action  by  the  proprietor  (or  his  represent- 
ative), by  outsiders  or  by  the  government. 

The  entire  activity  of  the  accountant  is  centered  around  these  six 
concepts.  Accounting  systems  are  devised,  bookkeeping  entries 
are  made,  assets  and  liabilities  are  evaluated,  transactions  are  re- 
corded, records  are  audited,  statements  are  prepared  and  analyzed, 
credit  is  granted,  sales  and  other  operating  policies  are  formulated, 
contracts  are  accepted  or  rejected,  investments  are  made,  financial 
policies  are  decided  upon — all  on  the  basis  of  the  application  of 
these  concepts. 

Formerly  the  work  of  the  accountant  was  largely  centered  in  the 
location  of  errors  and  the  prevention  and  detection  of  fraud.  With 
the  pragmatic  conception  of  accountancy,  the  work  of  the  account- 
ant has  changed  to  that  of  business  diagnostician, — not  a prophet  or 
a detective,  but  a constructive  analyst,  who  secures  his  data  in  a 
more  or  less  scientific  manner,  examining  the  data  to  assure  accu- 
racy, and  utilizing  the  facts  to  draw  conclusions,  based  on  similar 
experiences  in  the  past  history  of  the  profession. 

Today,  the  accountants’  reports  are  utilized  by  a wide  variety 
of  interests.  Strangers  grant  credit  to  the  enterprise  on  the  basis 
of  the  data  and  analyses  presented.  New  investments  are  made 
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on  the  strength  of  deductions  drawn  from  a carefully  examined 
set  of  facts.  Management  policies  are  confirmed,  modified  or  re- 
jected, according  to  results  achieved,  as  disclosed  by  expert  evalu- 
ation of  fiscal  activities.  Law  suits  are  won  or  lost  because  of  the 
expert  testimony  of  trained  practitioners,  testimony  derived  from 
accurate  records  and  digested  in  the  light  of  experience.  The 
community’s  share  of  the  increment  in  proprietorship  equity,  an 
increment  due  in  large  measure  to  the  social  nature  of  all  business 
activity,  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  data  secured  from  carefully 
kept  records. 

This  pragmatic  view  of  the  field  of  accountancy  necessarily  pre- 
supposes certain  definite  desiderata  in  the  accountant.  He  must 
be  a person  of  broad  cultural  training,  conversant  with  the  usages 
of  business,  equipped  with  a social  view-point.  He  must  have  a 
keenly  imaginative  mind,  trained  in  analysis  and  interpretation. 
He  must  have  the  scientific,  the  experimentalist  attitude  toward 
his  work.  He  must  be  prepared  to  accept  responsibility  for  con- 
sidered judgments,  with  enough  vision  to  reverse  these  judgments 
when  conditions  warrant.  He  must  be  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  group  ethics  in  general,  and  of  his  profession’s 
ethics  in  particular. 

On  the  technical  side,  he  must  be  equipped  to  evaluate  business 
transactions  in  the  light  of  professional  experience,  but  sufficiently 
open-minded  to  reject  traditional  forms  and  interpretations  when 
the  exigencies  of  any  situation  demand  it.  He  must  be  prepared 
to  advise  on  the  economical  conduct  of  the  record  making  activi- 
ties. He  must  be  trained  in  the  methods  and  techniques  evolved 
by  the  experience  of  the  profession  as  a whole  but  not  subservient 
to  hide:bound  tradition.  He  must  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  the  profession,  so  that  sources  of  information  may  be 
always  available  to  supplement  the  knowledge  already  possessed. 
Finally,  he  must  be  alert  to  the  necessity  of  professional  growth, 
to  the  possibility  of  sharing  the  experience  of  others  and  of  sharing 
his  experiences  with  others. 

In  brief,  the  accountant  should  be  able  to  approach  any  account- 
ing problem  with  the  expectant  attitude  of  the  scientist,  suspend- 
ing judgment  until  all  the  facts  are  secured,  and  forming  judg- 
ments in  the  light  of  these  facts  and  of  past  experiences  and  of 
the  application  of  these  experiences  to  new  situations,  in  so  far  as 
similar  elements  are  found. 

Most  writers  on  accountancy  speak  of  the  so-called  “equation 
of  accountancy’’  as  the  basic  material  with  which  and  for  which 
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the  entire  work  of  the  accountant  is  concerned.  This  equation 
presents,  in  a mathematical  formula,  the  relation  of  the  resources 
of  a business  enterprise,  the  assets,  the  claims  of  outsiders  against 
these  resources,  the  liabilities,  and  the  proprietorship  equity: 

Assets  — Liabilities  = Proprietorship. 

Such  a formulation  is  a static  record  of  the  fiscal  data  concern- 
ing the  business.  The  facts,  as  recorded,  hold  true  for  only  a brief 
interval  of  time.  The  value  of  the  assets  is  in  a constant  state  of 
change.  The  liabilities  remain  the  same  only  for  a short  time.  New 
liabilities  are  added,  or  discovered,  old  liabilities  are  liquidated,  the 
sum  total  of  liabilities  may  be  increased  or  decreased.  The  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  liabilities  is  accompanied  b}^  changes  in  the 
assets,  though  not  pari  passu.  The  relationships  between  various 
groups  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  is  in  a state  of  constant  flux. 

This  situation,  the  fundamental  accounting  equation,  is  reflected 
in  the  formal  Balance  Sheet  of  the  enterprise,  which  thus  presents 
a snap-shot  picture  of  the  fiscal  affairs  at  any  moment  of  time.  It 
is  customary  to  look  upon  such  a presentation,  when  prepared  by 
a reputable  accountant,  as  the  true  and  accurate  delineation  of  the 
financial  status  of  the  enterprise. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  Balance  Sheet,  purport- 
ing to  present  the  condition  of  affairs  at  any  given  time,  is  to  be 
read  subject  to  limitations.  The  limitation  of  time  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  The  limitation  of  knowledge  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. At  best,  the  Balance  Sheet  is  but  the  opinion  of  the  per- 
son who  has  constructed  it.  This  opinion,  to  be  sure,  is  based,  in 
the  case  of  reputable  accountants,  on  considered  judgment,  formed 
after  review  of  all  the  known  or  ascertainable  facts. 

Not  all  the  facts  can  always  be  known  or  ascertained  in  advance. 
For  example,  the  facts  may  be  very  clear  as  to  the  amount  due  the 
business  from  trade  customers.  A mere  recording  of  these  facts, 
however,  would  not  reflect  the  true  value  of  the  total  of  these 
debts.  They  must  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  experience.  The 
past  experience  of  the  enterprise  in  incurring  losses  due  to  un- 
collectibility of  the  customers’  accounts  must  be  taken  into  con- 
ideration.  The  credit  granting  policy  of  the  enterprise  must  be 
studied.  The  experience  of  enterprises  of  a similar  nature  must 
be  reviewed.  The  general  condition  of  the  business  world  must 
be  considered.  In  a period  of  economic  instability,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  past  experience,  both  of  the  industry  as  a whole  and  of 
the  particular  enterprise,  must  be  supplemented  by  bringing  in  con- 
sideration of  other  factors.  With  all  these  items  in  mind,  the  ex- 
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periencecl  accountant  sets  a value  on  the  trade  debtors’  accounts, 
which  reflects  his  opinion  of  what  they  will  realize. 

These  opinions  are  expressed  in  the  various  items  entering  into 
the  Balance  Sheet.  In  so  far  as  they  reflect  critical  thought  and 
considered  judgment,  they  may  be  accepted,  in  much  the  same 
fashion  that  a physician  in  general  practice  accepts  the  diagnosis 
of  the  specialist  or  of  the  diagnostician.  According  to  the  law  of 
averages,  and  the  normal  frequency  curve,  such  opinions  will,  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cases,  probably  be  as  nearly  correct  as  it  is  hu- 
manly possible  to  be.  It  is  only  in  the  rare  case  that  extraneous 
or  unforseeable  elements  enter  into  the  situation  to  prove  the 
opinion  incorrect. 

As  pointed  out,  the  Balance  Sheet  purports  to  show  the  fiscal 
condition  of  the  business  at  any  moment  of  time.  A Balance 
Sheet  of  a later  date  usually  shows  a different  picture.  The  dif- 
ferences may  be  in  the  total  figures,  in  the  relations  of  the  total 
figures  or  even  merely  in  the  relations  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  Balance  Sheet.  The  changes  between  one  Balance  Sheet  and 
a subsequent  one  come  about  because  of  the  transactions  that  oc- 
cur between  the  two  dates.  In  order  to  understand  these  changes, 
accurate  records  of  the  transactions  must  be  kept.  These  dynamic 
records  are  reflected  in  the  so-called  nominal  accounts  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  accounts  that  deal  with  the  day-by-day  activities,  that 
result  in  changes  in  the  proprietorship  equity. 

Most  of  the  data  in  regard  to  these  changes  are  readily  ascer- 
tainable, where  an  adequate  system  of  records  is  maintained.  A 
few  of  the  changes  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  experience  and 
probabilities.  One  set  of  such  changes  was  explained  above,  the 
losses  realized  or  expected,  due  to  uncollectibility  of  customers’ 
accounts.  Other  changes  of  a similar  character  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

For  example,  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  machinery  due  to  pass- 
age of  time,  the  use  of  the  machinery  or  the  probable  expectation 
of  its  obsolescence  due  to  improvements  and  inventions,  must  be 
analyzed  and  recorded  as  one  of  the  changes  taking  place  during  a 
period  under  review.  Depreciation  is  a real  transaction,  going  on 
inevitably.  The  amount  of  such  depreciation,  and  more  particu- 
larly, the  amount  occuring  in  any  given  period,  is  something  that 
does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  accurate  measurement.  This 
amount,  therefore,  must  be  fixed  by  the  accountant  in  the  light 
of  experience,  his  experience,  the  experience  of  the  business, 
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the  experience  of  the  industry,  the  experience  of  engineers,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  business  world  at  large. 

The  accountant  is  accustomed  to  deal  with  these  two  sets  of  data, 
— the  data  concerning  the  condition  of  a business  at  any  moment  of 
time,  and  the  data  which  brought  about  this  condition  as  compared 
with  the  condition  at  any  previous  moment  of  time.  The  data 
are  usually  reported  in  standardized  forms,  — the  Balance  Sheet, 
and  some  form  of  the  Statement  of  Income,  Profit  and  Loss. 

The  accountant  must  prepare  the  data  entering  into  these 
reports  with  a view  to  presenting  as  accurate  a picture  as  possible. 
He  must  understand  the  principles  that  have  been  evolved  for  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  various  assets  and  for  presenting 
opinions  as  to  their  value.  He  must  know  how  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  liabilities,  both  actual  and  contingent.  All 
items  affecting  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  business  must  be  considered, 
those  that  have  already  occurred  and  those  that  are  expected  to 
occur.  Proper  allocation  must  be  made  of  transactions  to  assure 
truthful  and  accurate  delineation  of  the  changes  affecting  each 
fiscal  period. 

The  accountant  must,  above  all,  be  fearless  in  the  presentation 
of  the  facts  as  he  sees  them.  These  facts  must  be  ascertained 
from  all  available  sources,  and  then  interpreted  in  the  light  of  his 
opinion  about  them.  These  sources  are  the  books  and  records  of 
the  enterprise,  reports  from  all  persons  associated  with  the  enter- 
prise-employes, customers,  creditors,  bankers,  appraisers  and 
others— his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  accounting  theory,  etc. 

Accountancy  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  All  work  in  accountancy 
should  be  performed  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  the  records 
will  have  some  ultimate  use.  Any  system  of  accounting  which 
does  not  have  the  concept  of  usefulness  in  view  may  be  classed  as 
a failure  ab  initio. 

The  uses  to  which  accountancy  results  may  be  put  are  numer- 
ous. They  range  from  the  relatively  simple  matter  of  assuring 
collection  of  all  just  debts  of  the  business  to  the  complex  situation 
'of  determining  the  place  of  the  enterprise  in  a contemplated  mer- 
ger of  several  enterprises.  In  between,  are  numerous  steps  of 
varying  degrees  of  complexity. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  all  business  activity,  under  the  present 
economic  organization  of  society,  is  the  increase  of  proprietorship 
equity.  This  increase  is  desired  because  it  results  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  profit,  or  at  least  some  portion  of  the  profit,  by  the  pro- 
prietorship, for  the  satisfaction  of  the  personal  desires  or  wants 
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of  the  individual  or  individuals  who  comprise  the  proprietorship. 
All  activities  connected  with  the  business  are  conducted  with  this 
end  in  view.  The  accountancy  work  is  no  exception.  The  work 
should  therefore  be  carried  on  with  that  aim.  The  accountant,  as 
a business  diagnostician,  must  be  prepared  to  criticise  and  analyze 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  business,  so  as  to  pick  out  the  weak 
spots  for  strengthening  or  elimination,  and  to  stress  the  profit- 
making angles. 

This  work  is  performed  on  the  basis  of  critical  analysis  of  the 
records  of  the  past  and  estimation  of  the  effects  of  continuing  pol- 
icies on  the  future.  Details  must  be  singled  out  for  thoughtful 
consideration  and  careful  reporting.  Policies  must  be  evaluated  in 
the  light  of  their  effects  in  the  past  and  their  probable  results  for 
the  future.  Fiscal  conditions  must  be  criticised  from  the  point  of 
view  of  improvement  of  operations.  Trends  in  the  particular  en- 
terprise, in  the  industry  and  in  the  business  world  as  a whole  must 
be  studied  for  the  possible  future  effect  upon  the  business. 

The  accountant  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  his  work  is  of  a 
semi-  or  quasi-public  nature.  Most  business  today  is  conducted 
on  a credit  basis.  The  credit  granting  public  operates  on  certain 
principles  of  credit.  These  principles  are  based  on  knowledge  of 
fiscal  facts,  derived  from  reports  of  accountants.  The  banks, 
merchandise  creditors,  the  financing  agencies — all  need  accurate 
reports,  or  reports  as  nearly  accurate  as  can  be  made,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  to  grant  credit  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
credit  should  be  granted.  The  accountant  in  his  semi-public  ca- 
pacity is  as  truly  serving  them  as  he  is  the  client  who  pays  his  fees. 

Similarly,  the  investing  public  look  to  the  accountants’  reports 
to  determine  the  safety  of  their  investments,  the  assurance  of  re- 
turns and  the  stability  of  their  income. 

In  much  the  same  manner,  the  accountant  is  a servant  of  the 
government.  He  usually  furnishes  the  primary  source  of  informa- 
tion upon  which  income  taxes  are  based.  The  records  prepared 
by  him  should  be  in  such  form,  that  officials  charged  with  the  duty 
may  easily  verify  the  information  furnished  by  him.  The  statis- 
tics and  census  records  published  by  government  bureaus  rely,  to  a 
large  extent,  on  fiscal  data  prepared  by  accountants,  or  secured 
from  records  prepared  by  them.  These  statistics,  in  turn,  are  used 
by  the  public  generally  to  determine  fiscal  policies,  based  on  trends 
and  indications  of  the  financial  future. 

All  business  activities  are  social  in  character.  A stable  society, 
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honest  customers,  intelligent  creditors  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  efficient  conduct  of  business.  The  business  man  and  his  em- 
ployes, both  the  permanent  employes  and  the  independent  workers 
called  in  for  special  purposes,  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  that 
because  of  the  social  nature  of  business,  the  business  owes  a re- 
turn to  society.  This  return  takes  the  form  not  only  of  taxes,  but 
also  of  intelligent  service,  of  honesty  and  of  trustworthiness.  The 
accountant,  holding  as  he  does  a key-position  in  the  business 
world,  must  have  these  qualities  developed  to  a high  degree,  and 
must  impress  the  need  for  them  on  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact. 

There  is  very  little  categorical  right  or  wrong  in  accountancy 
work.  The  accountant  should  be  prepared  to  perform  his  work 
in  the  light  of  the  best  accounting  practice,  modifying  this  practice 
as  occasion  demands.  Any  method  which  sets  forth  the  facts  as 
far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  and  which  has  the  support  of  logical 
consistency,  can  be  justified.  The  criteria  in  judging  any  account- 
ancy procedure  or  accounting  report  should  be : Does  it  set  forth 
the  truth  in  an  efficient  and  economical  manner,  in  view  of  admin- 
istrative and  other  problems  of  the  enterprise?  Is  it  logical  and 
consistent  ? 

Orthodoxy  in  accountancy  is  perhaps  to  be  encouraged,  but  it 
should  be  an  intelligent  orthodoxy  based  on  critical  judgment  of 
each  situation  as  it  arises  and  the  application  or  modification  of  ac- 
countancy principles  according  to  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
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CHAPTER  IV  - KNOWLEDGE  AND  TECHNIQUES 
REQUIRED  IN  THE  PROFESSION 

The  foregoing  chapters  have  reviewed  briefly  the  history  of  ac- 
countancy, the  status  of  the  profession  in  the  United  States  and 
the  qualifications  and  attitudes  of  mind  needed  by  the  practicing 
public  accountant. 

It  is  purposed  now  to  set  forth  the  content  of  the  accountant’s 
training,  insofar  as  the  profession’s  requirements  can  be  indicated. 

Selection  of  Sources 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  material  should  be  included  in  the 
accountancy  curriculum,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  materials 
entering  into  the  work  of  the  accountant.  This  analysis  was  based 
on  four  sources:  1.  C .P.  A.  examinations,  2.  accountancy  pe- 
riodicals, 3.  reports  of  cases  before  the  United  States  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals,  and  4.  questionnaires  and  interviews  with  practicing 
accountants. 

Examinations  for  the  certificate  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ant and  for  membership  in  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants 
have  been  given  since  1897.  These  examinations  have  been  modi- 
fied from  time  to  time  as  experience  has  indicated  their  inadequacy. 
A study  of  the  examinations  given  during  the  past  five  years 
should  reveal  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners,  and  presum- 
ably the  profession’s  leaders  (since  the  examining  boards  are  u- 
sually  chosen  from  among  the  leaders  and  are  responsive  to  the 
opinions  of  the  profession  as  a whole),  is  considered  as  essential 
in  the  equipment  of  the  professional  public  accountant. 

An  examination  of  the  literature  of  accountancy  for  the  past  five 
years  should  reveal  what  the  accountants  are  discussing  among 
themselves.  These  discussions  presumably  are  the  current  prob- 
lems and  materials  upon  which  the  accountants  are  working  and 
may  be  assumed  to  be  an  index  of  the  more  important  items  in  the 
every  day  activity  of  the  practicing  accountant. 

For  this  purpose,  the  files  of  three  of  the  leading  accountancy 
periodicals  for  the  years  1927-31  were  studied  and  analyzed:  The 
Journal  of  Accountancy,  organ  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants ; the  Certified  Public  Accountant,  organ  of  the  American 
Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants;  the  Accounting  Review, 
organ  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Instructors  of 
Accountancy. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  passage  of  the  sixteenth  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1913  and  the  various  Federal  In- 
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come  Tax  Laws  was  followed  by  a period  of  remarkable  growth 
of  the  accountancy  profession  in  the  United  States.  The  Revenue 
Act  of  1924  set  up  as  part  of  the  administrative  machinery  a Board 
of  Tax  Appeals,  with  almost  judical  powers  to  hear  appeals  from 
decisions  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  his 
agents.  This  Board  holds  regular  hearings  and  rendeis  written 
opinions,  which,  subject  to  review  by  the  courts,  are  binding  both 
upon  the  taxpayer  and  upon  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  These 
opinions  are  reported  in  detail,  in  very  much  the  same  manner  that 
court  opinions  are  reported.  Frequently  they  set  up  rules  and 
regulations,  both  as  to  law  and  as  to  accountancy,  which  serve  as 
precedents  for  future  cases  coming  before  the  Bureau  and  before 
the  Board. 

The  cases  that  are  brought  before  the  Board  cover  all  phases  of 
buiness  activity,  as  affected  by  taxation,  lhe  wide  variety  of 
matters  that  are  brought  up  and  the  multitudinous  aspects  of  busi- 
ness activities  that  are  discussed,  both  in  the  presentation  of  the 
cases  and  in  the  decisions,  should  furnish  a very  fair  cross-section 
of  the  transactions  and  situations  that  an  accountant  faces.  An 
analysis  of  the  cases,  with  a tabulation  of  the  accountancy  elements 
involved,  both  in  the  presentation  of  the  evidence  and  in  the  de- 
cisions, should  be  some  index  of  the  knowledge  needed  by  the  ac- 
countant. This  index  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  lim- 
itation that  only  the  unusual  is  brought  up,  but  that  the  discussions 
and  decisions  involve  all  aspects  of  business. 

The  decisions  are  reported  in  twenty-two  volumes  of  approx- 
imately 1400  pages  each.  Volume  I,  covering  the  period  from 
August  27th,  1924  to  May  27th,  1925,  and  Volume  XXI  covering 
the  period  from  October  13th,  1930  to  January  31st,  1931  have  been 
analyzed. 

Questionnaire  — Interviews  with  C.  P.  A.’s 

After  the  three  indexes  mentioned  above  were  analyzed  and 
tabulated,  a questionnaire  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  a num- 
ber of  practicing  accountants  in  New  York  City.  This  question- 
naire listed  all  the  accounting  elements  tabulated.  At  the  head  of 
the  questionnaire  the  following  paragraph  appeared: 

CONTENT  OF  THE  ACCOUNTANCY  CURRICULUM 
Your  opinion  is  requested  in  regard  to  the  content  of  a collegiate  curriculum 
in  accountancy.  Collegiate  training  in  accountancy  usually  includes  one  or 
more  courses  in  Theory  and  Principles  of  Accounting,  Auditing,  Cost  Account- 
ing, Systems,  Taxation  and  C.  P.  A.  Problems.  Most  of  the  items  covered  in 
these  courses  are  enumerated  below.  Suggestions  have  appeared  that  special 
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courses  be  provided  for  a few  specific  items  such  as  Standard  Costs  or  Con- 
solidations, just  as  in  law  and  medical  curricula  courses  are  provided  for  speci- 
fic phases  of  the  subject  matter.  Please  indicate  by  check  in  the  appropriate 
column  your  opinion  on  curriculum  content  (disregard  all  subject  matter 
other  than  specific  accounting  material,  techniques  and  theories) : 

E — Knowledge  of  the  subject  is  absolutely  ESSENTIAL. 

D — Knowledge  of  the  subject  is  DESIRABLE. 

I — Knowledge  of  the  subject  is  IMMATERIAL. 

SP — Intensive  training  in  the  subject  should  be  provided  in  SPECIAL  COURSES. 

(It  is  presumed  that  no  item  will  be  marked  SP  unless  also  marked  E) 

| E | D | I 1 SP 

The  questionnaire  was  not  sent  broadcast,  but  was  submitted  to 
a selected  group  of  certified  public  accountants  who  could  be 
reached  personnally.  Twenty-eight  accountants  responded. 
Twelve  questionnaires  were  completed  in  the  presence  of  the  tab- 
ulator. Sixteen  others  were  completed  by  accountants  to  whom 
the  tabulator  explained  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  questionnaire. 
After  the  analyses  and  tabulations  herein  discussed  were  made,  ad- 
ditional questionnaires  were  received  but  were  not  included  in  the 
tabulation.  A study  of  these  questionnaires  reveals  that  the  re- 
sults would  not  be  materially  changed.  A comparison  of  the  early 
group  of  questionnaires  and  the  later  group  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix. 

In  selecting  the  accountants  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a 
representative  group.  The  accompanying  table  presents  some 
statistical  data  about  the  group  and  indicates  that  the  selection, 
while  not  random,  was  not  prejudiced. 


TABLE  XXXI 

STATISTICS  OF  ACCOUNTANTS  RESPONDING  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Certificate 


Date 

Prior  to  1917  3 

1917—21  8 

1922—26  7 

1927—30  7 

1931—32  2 

Not  stated  3 


28 


Age 

Below  30  — 6 
30  — 39  — 12 
40  — 49  — 6 
50  & over — 2 

2 

28 


College 
Graduation 
Liberal  Arts  6 

Business  12 

Engineering  1 

Not  Graduates  7 

2 

28 


Gross  Inc.  from 
Aoc’ting  Fees 
Below  $10,000  13 
10,000—25.000  6 

Over  $25,000.  4 


5 

28 


One  of  the  accountants  who  responded  was  an  instructor  in  a 
collegiate  school  of  business,  another  was  connected  with  a higher 
educational  institution  in  an  administrative  capacity.  Three  of  the 
five  who  did  not  state  their  income  were  connected  with  accounting 
firms  which  may  be  classified  as  among  the  largest  in  New  York 
City. 
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The  four  indexes  are  grouped  in  a tabulation  which  appears  in 
Table  XXXII  in  the  appendix.  It  is  felt  that  this  tabulation  is  a 
fairly  accurate  indication  of  what  the  profession,  as  a whole,  re- 
quires of  the  newcomer,  in  the  way  of  knowledge  of  principles  and 
theory  and  of  techniques. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  opinions  of  practioners  and  the  activ- 
ities of  the  professional  man  are  in  no  way  an  index  of  rvhat  the 
schools  should  do  in  the  way  of  preparation.  Professor  DR  Scott 

of  the  University  of  Missouri  has  said  1 It  seems  to  me  to 

be  a bad  principle  to  insist  that  we,  as  teachers  of  theory,  must 
follow  practice.”  And  again  2 “Accounting  techniques  are  con- 
tinually in  the  process  of  development  through  use  ; hence  any  effort 
to  base  the  teaching  of  accounting  on  practice  is  discouraging — 
not  to  say  hopeless.”  Accounting  “should  rest  upon  a theory  which 
is  relatively  independent  of  practice.  This  theory  should  interpret 
practice,  point  the  way  to  its  further  development.  It  should  set 
up  standards  by  which  current  practice  can  be  measured.” 

With  the  last  part  of  his  remarks  one  can  have  no  quarrel.  It 
certainly  should  be  a function  of  a university  course  in  accountancy 
to  evolve  new  theories,  new  principles  and  new  techniques.  These 
innovations  cannot,  however,  be  accepted  unquestioned.  They 
must  be  tested  in  the  light  of  practice  and  experience  and  if  prac- 
tical, feasible  and  sound  in  their  conception,  they  will  mold  the 
practice  to  the  new  theory.  But  to  divorce  the  university  train- 
ing from  the  practical  field,  for  which  it  is  a preparation,  is  to  take 
a backward  step  in  the  theory  of  the  function  of  higher  education. 
More  and  more  the  universities  are  taking  part  in  the  daily  activi- 
ties of  the  world  outside.  The  cloistered  university  professor  is 
a being  of  the  past.  And,  just  as  in  other  phases  of  university 
work,  so  too  in  accountancy,  the  university  must  consider  the 
daily  work  of  the  “man  in  the  street” — not  necessarily  to  approve 
of  his  theories  and  techniques,  but  using  these  as  a basis,  to  create 
new  elements,  founded  on  the  past  and  molding  the  past  into  a 
progressive  new  entity,  meeting  changing  conditions,  and  chang- 
ing with  new  situations.  Practice  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  in- 
structor of  accountancy ; it  must  be  reckoned  with — either 
approved  or  improved. 

This  attempt  to  set  up  the  college  training  in  accountancy  as 
something  apart  from  the  profession  has  aroused  opposition  in 
the  profession.  One  prominent  accountant  writes  3: 
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“The  trouble  with  accountancy  is  that  it  has  no  Academy,  no  central  body 
of  men  unselfishly  bound  together  by  a common  objective  leading  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  recognition  of  fundamental  principles  of  organization,  finance, 
economics,  and  even  bokkeeping.  In  the  absence  of  such  a controlling  body 
every  professor,  instructor  or  proctor  in  accounting  believes  that  he  is  the 
outstanding  authority,  and  that  there  is  no  truth  outside  of  the  little  domain 
in  which  he  struts. 

“During  the  last  ten  years,  those  of  us  who  still  love  accountancy  for  itself, 
have  seen,  with  horror  in  our  hearts,  the  gradual  disintegration  of  all  that  was 
ever  true  in  that  glorious  science,  under  the  nefarious  effect  of  theories  man- 
ufactured bodily  in  college  laboratories  out  of  timber  cut  in  the  forests  of 
Federal  Taxation  and  State  Taxation,  or  synthetically  produced  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Investment  Bankers.  Investment  Trusts,  Promoting  Brokers, 
Listing  Committees  of  Stock  Exchanges,  etc.  etc.  ‘ad  nauseam’  ”, 

A further  discussion  of  the  analysis  of  these  sources  is  to  be 
found  in  the  appendix. 

Table  XXXII,  in  the  appendix,  gives  a complete  tabulation  of 
the  analysis  of  the  profession’s  requirements  as  to  curriculum  con- 
tent, classified  under  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  items.  A 
more  complete  discussion  of  this  table  is  to  be  found  in  a later 
chapter,  where  the  profession's  requirements  are  compared  with 
the  content  of  the  curriculum  offered  in  the  collegiate  schools  of 
business. 
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PART  il  - COLLEGIATE  TRAINING  IN 
ACCOUNTANCY 

CHAPTER  V - BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  COLLEGIATE 

TRAINING  1 

Training  for  accountancy,  like  other  professional  and  techni- 
cal training,  originally  was  given  in  the  form  of  apprenticeship. 
With  the  advent  of  the  industrial  revolution,  the  apprentice  system 
gradually  broke  down.  A period  of  preliminary  school  training 
was  introduced,  first  through  private  proprietary  schools,  and  then 
through  the  public  secondary  schools.  The  private  commercial 
schools  dominated  the  field  from  the  1840’s  to  the  1890  s.  Com- 
paratively little  was  offered  in  the  high  school  until  near  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  although  the  English  Classical  School 
of  Boston  had  provision  as  early  as  1823-4  for  the  teaching  of 
single  and  double  entry  bookkeeping.  2 

Both  the  high  school  and  the  private  so-called  “business  college” 
undertook  to  give  a ground  work  in  the  tool  subjects  to  prospec- 
tive entrants  into  the  business  field — stenography,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping  and  business  English.  During  the  apprenticeship 
stage,  the  place  of  any  newcomer  in  the  field  of  business  was 
largely  a matter  of  accident — of  birth,  family  connections,  etc. — 
and  the  training  was  purely  empirical,  by  the  “hit  or  miss”  system. 
With  the  advent  of  the  secondary  and  private  schools  into  the 
field  of  business  education,  more  definite  objectives  were  envis- 
ioned and  “technical  efficiency  became  and  has  long  continued  to 
be  one  of  the  main  goals  of  business  education”  8 on  the  secondary 
level. 

As  business  became  more  complex,  the  apprentice  system  began 
to  break  down  and  even  the  technical  training  secured  in  the  sec- 
ondary and  private  schools,  however  efficient  it  might  have  been, 
was  not  adequate  for  preparing  the  needed  industrial  leaders.  The 
business  world  slowly  turned  to  the  colleges  and  universities  for 
its  supply  of  technically  trained  workers.  The  universities  re- 
sponded, at  first  slowly,  and  then  with  accumulated  momentum,  so 
that  today  the  traditional  Liberal  Arts  College  either  has  connected 
with  it  an  institution  preparing  for  business,  or  is  offering  some 
preparation,  however  inadequate,  alongside  its  traditional  sub- 
jects. 
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Higher  education  for  business  made  its  first  appearance  in  this 
country  in  1881  upon  the  establishment  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania of  the  Wharton  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  It  had 
been  proposed  as  early  as  1869  by  President  Robert  E.  Lee  of  the 
institution  which  latter  became  known  as  Washington  and  Lee 
University.  The  proposal  had  not  been  acted  upon,  probably  due 
to  the  death  of  President  Lee  in  1870.  Between  1881  and  1900, 
six  other  schools  were  established  in  colleges  and  universities  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

This  does  not  mean  that  no  collegiate  instruction  in  business 
subjects  was  given  outside  of  these  schools.  Undoubtedly  many 
other  institutions  of  higher  education  were  offering  sporadic 
courses  in  applied  economics,  accountancy  and  other  specific  busi- 
ness subjects.  These  courses  were,  however,  merely  offerings  in 
the  general  course  of  study  of  the  colleges  concerned,  and  not  parts 
of  an  organized  curriculum  with  the  specific  purpose  of  preparing 
the  student  for  business. 

Marshall4  lists  183  institutions,  which  by  1924  had  organized  de- 
partments, divisions,  schools  or  courses  for  business  and  commerce. 
The  list  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 


TABLE  IV  — COLLEGIATE  SCHOOLS  OF  BUSINESS 


Date  of  Organization 

1881—1900 

1901—1909 

1910—1915 

1916—1918 

1919—1921 

1921—1924 


No.  of  Schools  Established 
7 
9 
25 
25 
69 
48 


Total  183 

This  probably  is  not  a complete  statement,  but  includes  all  the 
schools  upon  which  data  could  be  secured. 

Bossard  and  Dewhurst5  trace  the  tremendous  increase  of  en- 
rollment in  the  various  types  of  institutions  giving  commercial 
training  for  the  years  1895  through  1924.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
both  from  their  figures  and  from  the  list  of  colleges  given  by  Mar- 
shall, the  gradually  increasing  importance  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  preparing  students  for  the  business  world.  The  en- 
rollment figures  show  a total  increase  in  the  twenty-nine  years  of 
525%  ; the  enrollment  in  private  business  and  commercial  schools 
had  not  quite  doubled,  and  in  the  secondary  schools  (public  and 
private)  had  increased  over  thirteen  times,  while  the  1924  enroll- 
ment in  colleges  and  universities  had  risen  from  practically  nothing 
to  nearly  fifty  thousand. 
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Collegiate  Training  for  Accountancy 

Table  V,  in  the  appendix,  presents  a summary  of  the  findings  of 
various  investigators  into  the  status  of  collegiate  training  in  ac- 
countancy. The  growth  and  gradually  increasing  importance  of 
this  type  of  training  is  clearly  shown  by  the  ever  increasing  num- 
ber of  students  served  by  the  institutions  of  higher  education. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  despite  the  increase  in 
enrollments  in  college  courses  in  accountancy,  a relatively  small 
percentage  of  the  newcomers  into  the  profession  were  graduated 
from  recognized  schools.  A study  of  members  admitted  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants  from  1918  to  1928  showed  that 
of  a total  of  874,  only  194  were  college  graduates,  179  from  colleges 
in  the  United  States  and  15  from  abroad.  6 

The  Collegiate  School  of  Business,  where  the  most  important 
work  in  accountancy  at  the  higher  level  is  given,  was  practically 
an  outgrowth  of  the  economics  department  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
College.  : It  grew  up  usually  without  very  definite  aims  and  with- 
out definite  plan.  As  a result,  it  became  a hybrid  in  the  family 
of  professional  schools.  It  followed  the  tendency  of  raising  the 
level  of  professional  training  into  the  higher  education  group,  but 
has  not  yet  reached,  except  in  small  numbers,  the  development  of 
training  for  law  and  medicine,  which  is  now  very  definitely  placed 
in  the  graduate  division.  Apparently  it  is  taking  its  place  as  one 
of  the  outlets  of  the  junior  college,  which  today  is  looked  upon  by 
some  as  the  forerunner  of  the  end  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College  of 
tradition. 

While  Flexner  and  others  decry  the  professionalization  of  the 
Work  done  in  universities,  the  majority  of  the  writers  on  higher 
education  recognize  that  the  university  owed  a considerable  part 
of  its  influence  to  the  service  it  performed  in  preparing  for  the  so- 
called  liberal  professions.  The  development  of  higher  education 
in  America  today  points  the  way  to  an  ever  increasing  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  university  professors  and  graduates  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  an  ever  widening  circle  of  activities  in 
which  university  training  is  proving  useful  and  necessary. 

In  the  field  of  accountancy,  the  leaders  of  the  profession  are 
writing  their  convictions  on  this  point  into  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions. We  may  confidently  predict  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  accountant  without  a college  training  (the  character  of 
which,  to  be  sure,  is  still  not  clearly  defined)  will  find  himself  handi- 
capped in  the  successful  carrying  on  of  his  professional  activities. 
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The  place  of  the  college  in  preparing  for  the  accountancy  pro- 
fession is  recognized  in  the  laws  of  thirteen  jurisdictions— Alabama, 
Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Virginia 
and  the  Philippine  Islands — which  recognize  attendance  at  a school 
giving  an  accountancy  course  as  the  equivalent  of  one,  two  or 
three  years'  professional  experience.  Pennsylvania  recognizes  at- 
tendance at  any  college.  New  York  provides  that  after  January 
1st,  1938,  no  additional  C.  P.  A.  candidates  will  be  accepted  except 
graduates  of  an  approved  school. 

A number  of  professors  of  accountancy  seem  to  complain  that 
the  accountancy  curriculum,  originally  desigmed  to  prepare  for  the 
practice  of  public  accountancy,  is  now  utilized  to  furnish  a back- 
ground for  the  study  of  other  phases  of  business  activity,  but  the 
schools  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  shift  in  emphasis  and  con- 
tinue to  give  courses  which  are  too  technical  in  character  for  the 
prospective  business  man,  but  inadequate  for  the  professional 
training  of  the  accountancy  practitioner. 

Littleton  8 says:  “Formal  education  for  the  profession  in  the 
United  States  is  still  generally  an  incidental  part  of  the  work  given 

in  the  Colleges  of  Commerce Usually  the  best  training  has 

been  found  in  those  schools  which  begin  the  accounting  work 
early  and  carry  it  on  through  four  under-graduate  years  or  beyond, 
mixing  Liberal  Arts  courses  writh  commerce  work  and  accounting 
specialties  with  both.  The  best  training  for  accounting,  therefore, 
is  not  found  in  strictly  professional  or  graduate  schools  of  business 
for  the  time  there  available  (two  years)  is  too  short  to  give  the 
necessary  grasp  of  accounting.” 

Marshall0  notes  that  in  response  to  a questionnaire,  he  re- 
ceived 288  affirmative  replies  out  of  292,  on  the  question  of  the  in- 
clusion of  accountancy  in  the  commercial  curriculum.  Of  these, 
three  placed  it  in  the  junior  high  school,  eight  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  one  hundred  thirty  in  the  senior  high  school 
and  junior  college,  eighty-four  in  the  junior  and  senior  colleges, 
fifty-one  in  the  senior  college  and  three  at  all  levels. 

Only  60%  of  the  replies  stated  that  accountancy  was  of  more 
than  average  importance  in  preparing  for  a career  in  business;  5% 
placed  it  below  average.  For  comparative  purposes  it  may  be 
noted  that  English  composition  was  voted  of  more  than  average 
importance  by  84%,  principles  of  economics  by  74%,  and  money 
and  banking  by  62%. 
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CHAP.  VI— PRESENT  STATUS  OF  COLLEGIATE  COURSES  IN  ACCOUNTANCY 

To  secure  an  understanding  of  the  present  status  of  collegiate 
training  for  accountancy,  a study  was  made  of  the  catalogue  an- 
nouncements of  the  forty-six  members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  and  twenty-six  other  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  through  its  Board  of 
Regents,  has  provided  that  a candidate  for  the  C.  P.  A.  certificate 
must  have  had  five  years’  professional  experience  prior  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  certificate.  There  is  further  provision  that  “a  grad- 
uate from  a four  year  course  in  a college  or  school  of  accountancy 
and  business  administration,  that  is  a department  of  a university 
or  college  and  is  registered  by  this  department,  may  be  given 
credit  for  three  years’  experience  in  accountancy.”  1 

“To  meet  the  department  requirement  for  such  registration,  the 
institution  must  be  legally  incorporated  and  meet  the  following 
conditions : 

“1.  It  shall  have  adequate  equipment  and  resources. 

“2.  It  shall  have  suitable  facilities  for  practical  instruction. 

“3.  It  shall  have  a sufficient  number  of  full  time  salaried  instructors 
giving  their  entire  time  to  professional  instruction,  but  in  no  case 
less  than  eight. 

“4.  It  shall  maintain  a satisfactory  graded  course  of  four  years,  each 
year  to  be  at  least  thirty-four  weeks  in  duration. 

“5.  It  shall  require  for  admission  a preliminary  education  requirement 
fully  equivalent  to  that  required  for  admission  to  the  C.  P.  A.  ex- 
amination. 

“6.  It  shall  require  that  candidates  for  graduation  shall  be  of  good 
moral  character  and  that  they  shall  be  at  least  twenty-one  years 
of  age.”  2 

In  accordance  with  these  regulations  a number  of  institutions 
were  registered  with  the  State  Education  Department.  In  addi- 
tion to  members  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  B.,  not  all  of  whom  were  regis- 
tered, twenty-seven  other  schools  were  listed  in  June  1931.  Cata- 
logues were  secured  from  twenty-six  of  these  institutions  and 
analyzed  in  connection  with  this  study. 

In  1916,  an  association  of  collegiate  schools  of  business  was  or- 
ganized, now  known  as  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business,  with  a definite  aim,  as  set  forth  in  Article  II 
of  its  constitution:  “the  promotion  and  improvement  of  higher 
business  education  in  North  America”,  thus  becoming  a real  stand- 
ardizing and  accrediting  agency. 
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The  following  is  a condensed  summary  of  the  official  standards 
for  admission  to  membership  as  amended  May  4th,  1929: 

1.  The  requirement  for  admission  shall  be  at  least  fifteen  high  school 
units. 

2.  The  requirement  for  the  under-graduate  degree  shall  be  at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours. 

3.  The  school  shall  have  been  established  as  a distinct  school  or  college 
(not  as  a department)  of  an  approved  and  accredited  institution. 

4.  The  school  shall  have  operated  for  at  least  three  years  in  accordance 
with  these  standards. 

5.  There  shall  be  at  least  three  full  time  instructors  of  full  proffessorial 
rank,  and  the  majority  of  the  teachers  shall  give  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  to  instruction. 

6.  The  professors  shall  have  doctor’s  degrees  or  the  equivalent  pro- 
fessional or  technical  training  and  experience.  Other  instructors 
shall  have  master’s  degrees  or  the  equivalent. 

7.  An  adequate  salary  scehdule  shall  be  maintained. 

8.  The  teaching  load  shall  not  be  excessive. 

9.  At  least  five  departments  shall  be  maintained:  business  finance,  ac- 
counting, business  law.  marketing,  statistics. 

10.  At  least  40%  of  the  work  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  must  be  taken 
in  commercial  and  economic  subjects. 

11.  At  least  40%  of  the  work  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  shall  be  taken  in 
other  subjects. 

12.  Adequate  library  facilities  shall  be  maintained. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  total  number  of  institutions  studied, 
seventy-two,  is  but  a small  fraction  of  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties offering  higher  educational  facilities  for  professional  training 
in  business  and  accountancy.  It  is  probable  that  these  schools  are 
not  typical  of  business  and  accountancy  training  throughout  the 
country,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  probably  represent  the  best 
practice.  Any  conclusions  drawn  as  to  the  training  offered  must 
be  considered  in  this  light:  any  outstanding  achievements  are 
such  as  are  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  typical  school ; and  any  deficien- 
cies or  shortcomings  are  such  as  probably  will  be  found  in  the 
typical  school. 

The  catalogues  of  the  forty-six  member  institutions  were  di- 
vided as  follows : thirty-six  were  for  the  year  1932-33,  nine  were 
for  the  year  1931-32  and  one  was  for  the  year  1930-31.  Of  the  non- 
member institutions,  twenty-two  were  for  the  year  1932-33,  four 
for  the  year  1931-32. 

All  the  member  institutions  had  separate  schools  organized  for 
the  study  of  business  and  commerce,  and  twenty  of  the  non-mem- 
ber institutions  had  such  schools.  Thirty-three  institutions  sub- 
mitted the  entire  institutional  catalogues  and  thirty-nine  submitted 
the  catalogues  of  the  business  school. 

Table  VI  in  the  appendix  contains  a list  of  the  schools  whose 
catalogues  were  studied,  and  the  year  of  the  catalogue  studied. 
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School  Names  and  Undergraduate  Degrees  Offered 

The  list  of  school  names  reveals  a decided  divergence  in  nomen- 
clature. The  schools  are  called  either  schools  or  colleges.  Com- 
merce, Business  Administration,  Administration,  Finance,  and  Ac- 
counts are  variously  used  in  the  school  titles.  One  school  com- 
bined its  commerce  course  with  its  engineering  course ; two  other 
schools  combined  commerce  and  journalism;  Public  and  Civic  Ad- 
ministration are  included  with  Commerce  in  three  schools.  One 
school  offers  its  commerce  course  as  part  of  a course  in  Foreign 
Service  and  two  schools  offer  Commerce  work  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
College. 

Marshall  3 studied  the  catalogues  of  the  Association  members  for 
the  year  1925-26,  Bossard  and  Dewhurst4  studied  the  1928-29  cata- 
logues of  the  Association  members.  In  certain  respects  this  study 
parallels  the  two  studies  mentioned.  The  chief  difference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  this  study  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  relation 
of  the  schools  discussed  to  training  for  professional  accountancy. 
Insofar  as  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  this  study  duplicate 
those  of  the  previous  studies,  they  are  omitted  from  the  discus- 
sion, and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  earlier  reports. 

In  Table  XII  in  the  appendix  a summary  is  given  of  the  degrees 
offered  and  the  requirements  for  the  degrees. 

The  degrees  listed  may  be  summarized  as  follows  (non-com- 
merce degrees  are  omitted) : 


TABLE  VII  — LIST  OF  DEGREES  OFFERED 


Member 

Non-Member 

Degrees  Offered 

Institutions 

Institutions 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce 

11 

7 

B.  S.  in  Business  Administration 

9 

3 

B.  S. 

9 

4 

Bachelor  of  Business  Adminis. 

6 

3 

B.  A. 

3 

1 

B.  S.  in  Business 

3 

2 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy 

2 

B.  S.  in  Economics 

1 

2 

Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 

1 

2 

B.  S.  in  Commerce  and  Finance 

1 

1 

B.  S.  in  Commerce  and  Business  Adminis.  1 

B.  S.  in  Merchandising 

1 

Commercial  Engineer 

B.  S.  in  Commerce  and  Economics 

1 

1 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Commerce 

1 

B.  S.  in  Foreign  Service 

1 
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Bossard  and  Dewhurst  found  the  same  diversity  in  degrees 
granted.  The  result  is  that  a business  degree  does  not  necessarily 
parade  as  such,  and  even  when  it  is  openly  apparent  that  it  is  a 
business  deg-ree,  there  is  no  indication  of  the  amount  or  kind  of 
specialization  the  student  has  offered  for  the  degree. 

Aims  of  the  School  of  Business 

Marshall  " summarizes  the  aims  of  the  collegiate  schools  of  busi- 
ness tabulated  from  a questionnaire  sent  to  administrators  and 
members  of  the  instructing  staff  as  follows : “Stated  in  terms  of 
preparation  for  vocations  they  should  aim  to  prepare  men  with 
a social  point  of  view  to  become  (1)  responsible  business  execu- 
tives or  (2)  professional  or  technical  experts  such  as  accountants, 
statisticians,  commercial  secretaries,  and  members  of  government 
regulatory  bodies.  They  should  seek  to  give  the  students  a back- 
ground of  business  statesmenship  and  a perspective  of  social  val- 
ues that  will  enable  their  graduates  to  shorten  the  inevitable 
period  of  apprenticeship.” 

Bossard  and  Dewhurst  0 report  four  distinct  objectives  among 
the  members  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  B. : “1,  Training  in  the  general 
fundamentals  of  business  and  business  administration ; 2.  Train- 

ing for  certain  specialized  fields;  3.  Training  for  business  lead- 
ership ; 4.  Cultural  and  ethical  foundation.” 

The  catalogues  of  the  schools  studied  in  the  present  report  set 
forth  more  or  less  formal  statements  of  the  aims  of  the  schools. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  these  statements  statistically, 
but  the  impression  gained  from  the  reading  of  these  aims  shows 
that  the  two  statements  quoted  above  very  accurately  summarize 
them. 

Admission  Requirements 

Admission  to  the  schools  of  business,  as  a rule,  is  gained  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  admission  to  other  parts  of  the  univer- 
sity — the  same  fifteen  units  of  high  school  credits,  the  same  apti- 
tude tests,  the  same  college  entrance  examinations,  the  same  high 
school  scholarship  rating.  Slightly  more  leeway  is  given  in 
offering  vocational  electives  among  the  high  school  units. 

There  are,  however,  two  groups  in  which  entrance  requirements 
differ  from  the  general  rule.  One  group  requires  college  gradua- 
tion, or  at  least  completion  of  three  years  of  college  work,  and  the 
other  group  requires  two  years  (and  in  one  case,  one  year)  of 
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college  work,  before  admission  to  the  school  of  business.  In  the 
first  group  are  to  be  found  the  so-called  Graduate  Schools  of  Busi- 
ness, Dartmouth.  Harvard,  Michigan  and  Stanford.  The  other 
group  consists  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Association  and  one  non- 
member. 

Table  VIII  gives  a summary  of  the  entrance  requirements.  These 
requirements  are  much  the  same  as  those  found  by  Marshall  and 
Bossard  and  Dewhurst. 

Completion  of  the  lower  division  work,  with  or  without  specif- 
ic requirements  or  recommendations,  is  required  for  admission  to 
Arkansas,  California,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  Northwestern,  Texas,  Wash- 
ington (St.  Louis),  Wisconsin  and  Georgetown  and  one  year  is  re- 
quired at  Washington  and  Lee. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  can  be  seen  that  most  of  the  schools  of 
business  are  organized  on  the  plan  of  control  over  the  student 
body  for  the  full  four  years  of  the  college  career.  Even  in  those 
schools  which  require  completion  of  the  lower  division  work  be- 
fore admission  to  the  school  of  business,  some  degree  of  control  is 
maintained  in  the  form  of  pre-commerce  requirements,  or  of  recom- 
mendations which  frequently  are  the  equivalent  of  require- 
ments. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  under-graduate 
groups  is  more  a matter  of  administration,  or  possibly  of  philoso- 
phy of  higher  education,  than  one  of  real  difference  between  col- 
lege requirements.  The  one  group  operates  upon  the  principle 
of  completion  of  general  and  cultural  work  before  undertaking 
the  so-called  professional  work,  and  the  other  group  apparently 
believes  in  paralleling  the  specialized  work  with  the  general  work. 

Without,  at  this  point,  entering  into  this  controversial  matter, 
it  can  be  stated  that  a careful  study  of  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion reveals  that  there  are  very  few  appreciable  differences  as  to 
content  between  the  two  groups.  That  the  position  of  any 
institution  in  one  or  the  other  group  is  not  fixed,  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  transfers  from  each  group  to  the 
other  between  1925  and  1932.  New  schools  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  B.  have  entered  into  either  group. 

Undoubtedly  the  future  will  bring  forth  a clear  enunciation  of 
the  philosophy  underlying  the  placing  of  any  institution  in  one 
group  or  the  other.  This  philosophy  will  be  formulated  on  the 
basis  of  a very  hazy  line  of  demarkation  between  cultural  and 
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professional  work.  It  will  not  be  universally  accepted,  and  prob- 
ably rightly  so,  because  of  the  value  to  the  institutions  of  main- 
taining their  individuality. 

Academic  Degrees  Held  By  The  Instructional  Staff 

Before  turning  to  the  content  of  the  curricula  offered  in  the  va- 
rious schools  of  business,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  some 
of  the  other  details  connected  with  the  institutions  studied. 

In  1925,  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  B.  published,  under  the  editorship  of  its 
secretary,  Dean  William  A.  Rawles  of  Indiana  University,  a cata- 
logue of  the  instructional  staff  in  the  member  institutions,  giving 
a list  of  degrees,  professional  experience  and  publications  of  each. 
A similar  catalogue  was  published  in  1930.  1 

A statement  of  the  academic  degrees  gained  by  an  instructor  is 
frequently  no  guide  to  the  instructor’s  knowledge  of  subject  mat- 
ter, and  assuredly  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  his  teaching 
ability.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  few  objective  tests  available. 
The  title  granted  by  an  institution  is  also  no  guide,  except  possibly 
to  the  salary  and  the  relative  rank  within  the  institution  of  the 
several  instructors  involved. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  degrees  reported  in  the  two 
catalogues.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate  the  degrees, 
other  than  to  divide  them  into  three  groups:  Group  1,  first  degrees, 
i.  e.  all  Bachelor  and  Engineering  degrees  ; Group  2,  second  degrees 
— all  Master's  degrees;  Group  3,  earned  Doctorates — Ph.D.,  D.C.S., 
J.D.  The  Certificate  of  C.  P.  A.  was  not  considered  a degree  and 
has  not  entered  into  the  tabulation.6 

TABLE  IX  — EARNED  DEGREES  OF  FA.CULTY 


1924-5 

% 

1930 

9^ 

No  Degrees 

50 

6.0 

98 

7.1 

First  Degrees 

283 

34.5 

369 

26.6 

Second  Degrees 

28S 

34.5 

517 

37.3 

Third  Degrees 

212 

25.0 

401 

28.9 

TOTAL 

831 

100.0 

1 385 

100.0 

The  increase  in  numbers  is  due  in  part  to  additional  members 
enrolled  in  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  B.,  an  increase  from  twenty-nine  insti- 
tutions to  forty-two. 

A noticeable  shift  toward  higher  degrees  is  apparent.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  inclusion  of  thirteen  additional 
schools  in  the  later  tabulation.  These  schools  were  required  to 
meet  the  standards  set  by  the  association,  including  the  one  in  re- 
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gard  to  degrees  of  instructional  staff.  It  may  also  be  accounted 
for,  in  part,  by  the  gradual  coming  of  age  of  the  schools  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  recognition  by  the  instructional  staff  of  the  need  for 
academic  improvement.  It  may  be  accounted  for  in  part,  by  the 
desire  of  staff  members  for  advancement  within  the  institution, 
both  in  rank  and  in  salary,  advancement  which  frequently  depends, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  institution,  upon  the  gaining  of  academic 
distinction.  It  may,  finally,  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  a better 
grade  of  teacher  is  entering  the  held,  now  that  the  school  of  busi- 
ness has  established  itself  as  a permanent  member  of  the  academic 
family. 

The  C.  P.  A.  Certificate,  sometimes  erroneously  considered  a de- 
gree, has  significance  only  in  connection  with  accountancy  instruc- 
tors. It  represents  a formal  statement  of  professional  experience 
and  a knowledge  of  subject  matter,  more  or  less  thorough,  as  cer- 
tified to  by  a state  examining  board. 

The  degrees  held  by  members  of  the  accountancy  staff,  as  re- 
ported in  the  two  catalogues,  were  also  tabulated. 


TABLE  X — EARNED  DEGREES  OF  ACCOUNTANCY  STAFF 


1924-5 

% 

1930 

% 

No  Degrees 

17 

9.5 

36 

12.5 

First  Degrees 

81 

45.5 

111 

38.7 

Second  Degrees 

64 

36.0 

119 

41.5 

Third  Degrees 

16 

9.0 

21 

7.3 

Total 

178 

100.0 

287 

100.0 

A.  Certificates 

65 

36.0 

127 

44.2 

The  accountancy  staff  showed  a shift  from  third  and  first  de- 
grees to  second  degrees  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  C.  P.  A. 
certificates.  Experience  and  knowledge  of  subject  matter  seem 
to  be  the  more  important  requirements  for  accountancy  instruc- 
tors. 

Prof.  G.  E.  Bennett  of  Syracuse  University,  himself  an  out- 
standing C.  P.  A.,  has  laid  these  down  as  essential : “The  first  pre- 
requisite of  an  accounting  teacher  beyond  the  rank  of  instructor, 
ought  to  be  the  possession  of  a C.  P.  A.  degree  or  license,  earned 
by  passing  a most  difficult  examination,  or  an  American  Institute 
of  Accountants  membership  earned  by  the  same  means.”  9 

The  following  is  a more  detailed  analysis  of  the  degrees  held  by 
the  accountancy  staff  in  the  institutions  covered  by  this  study, 
as  disclosed  by  their  catalogues. 
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TABLE  XI  — DEGREES  OF  ACCOUNTANCY  STAFF  (1932) 

Members  Non-Members 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

No  Degrees 

Bachelors 

17 

6.5 

25 

17.5 

Arts  and  Science 

37 

14.0 

14 

9.8 

Engineering  and  Law 

5 

1.9 

13 

9.1 

Business 

Masters 

55 

20.9 

38 

26.5 

Arts 

54 

20.5 

25 

17.5 

Science 

20 

7.6 

6 

4.2 

Business 

Doctors 

45 

17.0 

15 

10.5 

Ph.D. 

19 

7.3 

4 

2.8 

J.D. 

1 

.4 

1 

.7 

Pd.D. 

1 

.7 

Business 

2 

.8 

1 

.7 

Not  Stated 

8 

3.1 

Total 

2G3 

100.0 

143 

100.0 

. P.  A.  Certificate 

112 

42.2 

75 

52.4 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  four  new  members  have 
been  added  to  the  association  list,  the  total  number  of  acccountancy 
instructors  has  declined  in  two  years  from  287  to  263.  This  is  due, 
in  part,  to  the  period  of  industrial  depression,  which  has  resulted 
in  a diminishing  in  the  number  of  students  in  higher  education,  a 
general  reduction  in  salaries  and  other  economies,  such  as  in- 
creased teaching  load  and  larger  classes.  Persons  qualified  to 
serve  as  accountants  probably  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to 
carry  on  professional  work  outside  the  institution  than  to  continue 
on  the  instructional  staff  under  adverse  conditions. 

This  two  year  period  shows  an  improvement  in  the  staff,  in  the 
matter  of  academic  degrees.  The  trend  toward  second  degrees 
has  continued;  holders  of  third  degrees  have  increased  to  8.5% 
from  7.3%  ; holders  of  second  degrees  have  increased  from  41.5% 
to  45.1%;  holders  of  first  degrees  have  declined  from  38.7%  to 
36.8%  ; and  holders  of  no  degrees  have  declined  from  12.5%  to 
6.5%.  These  latter  are  the  members  of  the  staff  whose  academic 
standing  is  usually  questionable,  and  probably  in  the  case  of  staff 
reduction,  these  are  the  first  ones  to  go.  There  has  been  an  ac- 
companying decline  in  holders  of  C.  P.  A.  certificates  from  44.2% 
to  42.2%. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  degrees  held,  the  non-member  in- 
stitutions do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  member  institutions ; 
but  their  staff  has  had  more  professional  experience,  52.4%  are 
holders  of  C.  P.  A.  certificates  as  against  42.2%. 
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Some  Staff  Problems 

One  of  the  problems  under  discussion  nowadays,  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  schools  of  business,  is  the  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  college  instructors  should  participate  in  gainful  activi- 
ties outside  the  institution.  One  group  maintains  that  contact 
with  the  commercial  world  is  absolutely  essential,  or  at  least  de- 
sirable, in  order  that  the  instructor  may  receive  the  stimulus  and 
experience  necessary  to  carry  on  his  work  efficiently  within  the 
institution.  The  other  group  feels  that  the  attempt  to  serve  “God 
and  Mammon”  is  fatal  to  scholarly  activity. 

Without  attempting  to  take  sides  in  this  controversy,  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  that  the  accountancy  staff  probably  find  it 
easier,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  outside  work,  to  utilize  this 
means  to  supplement  their  salaries,  and  for  that  reason,  it  may  be 
that  high  rank  within  the  institution  is  not  so  essential  to  the  per- 
sonal welfare  of  the  instructors. 

The  accountancy  staff,  like  the  rest  of  the  business  school  staff, 
and  indeed  like  the  staff  of  the  entire  institution,  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  research  versus  teaching.  The  universities  of  this 
country  have  almost  made  a fetish  of  academic  degrees,  which 
implies  research  and  study  of  content  matters,  with  almost  com- 
plete disregard  of  teaching  ability.  This  problem  is  receiving 
serious  thought  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  higher  education  to- 
day, and  we  may  look  to  the  near  future  for  some  happy  balance 
between  the  two  phases  of  the  university  instructor’s  work. 

The  instructional  staff  of  the  accountancy  department  seem  to 
be  making  a concerted  effort  to  improve  both  themselves  and  their 
work.  They  have  formed  an  association  known  as  The  American 
Association  of  University  Instructors  in  Accounting,  which  holds 
an  annual  meeting,  at  which  papers  are  read  on  various  phases  of 
the  subject  matter  and  on  administration  and  instructional  prob- 
lems. The  Association  publishes  a quarterly  magazine,  “The  Ac- 
counting Review”,  which  has  attained  a high  position,  both  as  a 
magazine  of  accountancy  and  as  a means  of  improvement  for  the 
staff.  The  Association  has  cooperated  in  the  past  with  profes- 
sional accountants’  organizations  in  trying  to  clarify  some  ac- 
countancy problems.  On  the  whole,  the  Association  seems  to  be 
a helpful  agency  both  for  the  instructor  and  for  the  profession. 
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Some  Problems  of  Instruction 

The  field  of  accountancy  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the 
availability  of  materials  of  instruction  in  usable  form.  Having 
started  so  many  years  before  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum, 
an  accumulated  mass  of  organized  material  is  now  available.  In 
the  accountancy  magazines,  in  the  literature  for  practicing  ac- 
countants, in  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations,  in  the  reports  of  income 
tax  cases,  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury  and  court  decisions,  in  the  text- 
books written  by  some  of  the  ablest  accountants  and  instructors 
of  the  country,  a vast  store  of  materials,  available  for  use  of  stu- 
dents, is  at  hand.  To  these  may  be  added  books  and  reords  of  de- 
funct and  bankrupt  concerns,  which  furnish  sets  of  laboratory  ex- 
ercises of  the  first  grade,  if  properly  used  by  the  instructor.  If, 
in  addition  to  having  these  materials,  the  university  is  located  in  a 
large  urban  area,  the  accountancy  instructors  find  at  their  doors 
the  files  of  practicing  accountants  and  the  records  of  hundreds  of 
active  business  enterprises,  which,  by  judicious  use,  can  be  made  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  coming  generation  of  business  experts. 

The  schools  of  business  have  been  using  the  traditional  methods 
of  instruction — lecture,  recitation,  text-book,  laboratory,  quiz,  etc. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
several  methods.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  each  method  has  its  place 
and  application ; the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  wise 
application  of  each  and  every  method  to  the  differing  situations  as 
they  arise — situations  that  are  created  by  differences  of  personality, 
differences  in  materials,  differences  in  students,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  by  administrative  difficulties. 

A special  method  has  been  introduced  into  the  school  of  business, 
taken  over  in  part  from  the  law  school.  The  case  method  is  a de- 
vice by  means  of  which  a student  is  confronted  with  a whole  situa- 
tion, with  all  the  elements  involved,  insofar  as  they  can  be  pre- 
sented, together  with  the  solution,  as  derived  in  actual  practice, 
and  the  reasoning  and  methods  by  which  the  solution  was  achieved. 
The  student  is  then  led  to  analyze  the  question  and  the  solution 
with  a critical  attitude  and  to  pass  judgment  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  solution  and  the  method  whereby  it  was  attained.  10 

A variation  of  the  case  method  is  the  problem  method  which 
presents  a more  or  less  idealized  situation,  with  extraneous  mat- 
ters removed.  The  student  seeks  the  solution  and  justifies  both 
his  methods  and  his  results,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  fellows. 
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Mention  has  been  made  of  laboratory  work  in  connection  with 
accountancy  instruction.  This  work  consists  of  exercises  involv- 
ing the  use  of  books  of  account,  the  analysis  of  accounting  books 
of  enterprises  no  longer  in  existence,  the  study  of  tax  problems, 
the  instruction  in  the  handling  of  cost  records,  etc.  The  proper 
use  of  laboratory  work  can  be  made  an  important  vehicle  for  gain- 
ing knowledge  of  theory  and  principle  as  well  as  for  the  learning 
of  techniques.  The  materials  of  the  accountancy  curriculum  lend 
themselves  very  readily  to  a maximum  of  self-activity  on  the  part 
of  the  student,  and  the  teachers  of  accountancy  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  this  self-activity  to  the  utmost  extent. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  for  imparting  techniques  and  skills.  Many  accountancy 
instructors  feel  that  their  task  is  to  train  the  students  in  the  fun- 
damental theories  and  principles,  leaving  the  training  and  applica- 
tion of  these  theories  to  the  profession  when  the  students  enter  it. 
It  is  not  that  they  feel  that  practical  work  is  unnecessary,  but  ex- 
pertness can  be  attained  only  by  practice,  for  which  the  time  at 
their  disposal  is  inadequate.  On  the  other  hand,  thorough  know- 
ledge of  principles  will  materially  shorten  the  practice  period,  by 
'training  the  student  to  think  through  an  accounting  situation. 

Some  institutions  recognize  the  importance  of  the  question 
raised,  and  provide  for  periods  of  interneship  and  clinical  practice, 
much  after  the  fashion  used  in  preparing  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion. (See  discussion  in  Chapter  IX) 

Specialization  Programs 

Schools  of  business  are  divided  into  departments,  very  much  as 
other  parts  of  the  university.  The  departments  in  turn  are  divid- 
ed into  courses.  Because  of  the  interdependence  of  the  various  ac- 
countancy course  subjects,  the  evils  of  compartmentalization  of 
knowledge  do  not  stand  out  so  prominently.  Correlation  and  in- 
tegration are  absolutely  essential  in  successful  teaching  of  account- 
ancy. 

In  forty-seven  out  of  sixty-eight  undergraduate  institutions,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  organize  the  courses  into  group  spe- 
cializations, frequently  cutting  across  departmental  lines.  Table 
XII,  in  the  appendix,  shows  the  institutions  reporting  fields  ofi 
specialization,  the  number  of  fields  reported,  and  the  place  where 
specialization  begins.  Although  there  may  be  some  window  dress- 
ing in  these  records  as  they  affect  other  subjects,  specialization  in 
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accountancy,  if  reported,  probably  exists  as  reported.  Account- 
ancy was  one  of  the  first  business  subjects  offered  in  the  colleges 
and  preparation  for  the  accountancy  profession,  both  public  and 
private,  still  provides  the  raison  d’etre  of  some  institutions. 

Caution  must  be  exercised  in  reading  this  part  of  the  table.  Not 
all  the  institutions  having  specialization  report  such  specialization 
clearly,  and  some  institutions  that  report  specialization  do  not  have 
the  amount  of  specialization  that  they  claim.  In  the  case  of  ac- 
countancy, even  in  those  institutions  which  claim  specialization, 
this  table  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  amount  of  specialization 
actually  undertaken. 

The  Undergraduate  Course  of  Study 

The  course  of  study  in  the  school  of  business,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  student  of  accountancy,  falls  into  three  divisions.  (In 
this  and  the  following  discussions,  no  distinction  is  made  between 
the  two-year  school  and  the  four-year  school,  except  as  indicated.) 
The  first  division  consists  of  general  or  cultural  subjects;  the  sec- 
ond division  contains  the  business  subjects  other  than  account- 
ancy ; and  the  third  division  covers  the  accountancy  courses. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  any  subject  may  be  taught  as  a 
professional  subject  or  as  a cultural  subject.  The  difference  lies 
largely  in  the  point  of  view  with  which  the  subject  is  taught,  rath- 
er than  in  the  content  of  the  subject  matter.  In  some  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges,  a subject  is  frequently  taught  by  one  instructor  to  a 
class,  some  of  whose  members  look  upon  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  general  education,  while  others  have  a specific 
professional  aim  in  mind.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  in- 
stitutions that  are  attempting  to  prepare  students  in  a pre-medical 
or  a pre-legal  program. 

In  the  present  study,  it  has  frequently  been  necessary  to  resort 
to  an  arbitrary  allocation  in  dividing  the  subjects  between  general 
and  business  groups.  Many  of  the  allocations  are  open  to  criti- 
cism. Since,  however,  this  a study  of  the  accountancy  work 
offered,  errors  in  allocation  between  cultural  and  business  courses 
are  of  relative  insignificance.  From  the  point  of  view  of  account- 
ancy study,  both  groups  may  be  treated  as  one,  and  it  is  only  for 
convenience  in  handling  the  material,  that  an  attempt  at  separation 
has  been  made. 

Table  XII,  in  the  appendix,  presents  a list  of  the  total  require- 
ments for  graduation  and  a classification  of  these  requirements. 
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There  appears  to  be  some  diversity  in  the  number  of  semester 
hours  u required  for  the  undergraduate  degree.  Analysis  of  the 
total  requirements  must  not,  however,  be  considered  too  seriously. 
Divergence  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  definition  of  semester  hours. 
Some  institutions  have  semesters  of  fifteen  weeks  and  some  of 
twenty  weeks,  with  all  the  grades  in  between.  Comparison  is 
further  complicated  by  possible  errors  in  equating  quarters  and 
semesters,  and  by  varying  credits  allowed  for  laboratory  work. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  minimum  semester  hours  re- 
quired for  graduation : 


TABLE  XIII  — SEMESTER  HOURS  REQUIRED  FOR  GRADUATION 


Hours 


Number  of  Institutions 
Members  Non-Members  Total 


120 

123 

124 

125 

127 

128 

129 

130 
132 
134 
136 

139 

140 
144 
148 
150 
158 


12  2 14 

1 1 

7 4 11 

3 3 

2 2 

10  7 17 

1 1 

2 13 

1 1 

2 13 

4 4 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 


Total  41  25 

Median  125  128 

Middle  50%  120-128  128-136 


66 

128 

124-129 


These  variations  probably  will  be 
variations  for  other  undergraduate 


found  to  parallel  closely  the 
degrees. 
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CHAPTER  VII  “ CURRICULUM  CORE  COURSES 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  noticeable  difference,  as  regards 
requirements,  between  the  two-year  and  the  four-year  schools  of 
the  A.  A.  C.  S.  B.,  other  than  in  the  placing  of  the  requirements  in 
the  lower  or  in  the  senior  division  of  the  school.  And  even  in  this 
particular  very  little  difference  is  to  be  noted  as  will  be  presently 
seen. 

The  two-year  schools  usually  recommend,  in  terms  which  make 
the  recommendation  tantamount  to  a requirement,  pre-commerce 
programs,  which  seem  to  be  very  much  of  the  same  character  as 
the  requirements  of  the  four-year  schools.  Both  schools  place 
the  emphasis,  in  the  senior  division,  on  professional  subject  matter, 
with  occasional  professional  courses  in  the  lower  division  require- 
ments, even  of  the  two-year  schools. 

In  distinguishing  between  professional  and  general  subjects,  the 
principle  has  been  followed  of  placing  in  the  latter  category  those 
subjects  which  are  ordinarily  included  in  the  traditional  Liberal 
Arts  program,  even  when  the  subject  matter  has  been  profession- 
alized to  a certain  extent  as,  for  example,  Business  Mathematics, 
Commercial  English,  Commercial  Spanish,  etc. 

In  the  discussions  that  follow,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Georgetown 
and  Renssalaer  are  omitted  from  the  tables  and  comments,  be- 
cause the  situation  in  each  of  these  is  somewhat  unique,  and  does 
not  permit  of  statistical  comparison.  Similarly,  when  compari- 
sons would  be  distorted,  the  four  graduate  schools,  Dartmouth, 
Harvard,  Michigan  and  Stanford,  are  omitted. 

California,  Columbia,  and  Texas,  in  their  statements  of  require- 
ments or  recommendations,  for  the  specialization  program,  include 
a graduate  year.  Columbia  and  Missouri  do  not  give  the  details 
of  the  lower  division  requirements.  To  this  extent,  these  four 
schools  are  omitted  from  discussions  where  comparisons  cannot  be 
made. 

TABLE  XIV  — REQUIREMENTS  IN  GENERAL  SUBJECTS 


Hours 

20—29 

Members 

3 

Non -Members 

Total 

3 

30—39 

3 

2 

5 

40-49 

9 

4 

13 

50—59 

14 

3 

17 

60—69 

6 

8 

14 

70  and  over 

3 

7 

10 

Total 

38 

24 

62 

Range 

26-71 

34-92 

26-92 

Median 

52 

66 

57 
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Among  the  members,  more  than  50%  were  in  the  group  40  to 
59  hours  and  among  the  non-members,  nearly  50%  in  the  group 
50  to  69  hours.  The  latter  group  of  schools,  apparently,  are  not 
so  distinctly  professional  in  character  as  the  member  institutions. 
The  non-professional  character  of  the  non-members  is  possibly 
due,  in  a measure,  to  the  relative  newness  of  the  school  of  business 
in  this  group,  as  compared  with  the  other  group,  and,  hence,  the 
continuation  of  the  dominance  of  the  Liberal  Arts  tradition. 


TABLE  XV  — BUSINESS  CORE  REQUIREMENTS 
OTHER  THAN  ACCOUNTANCY 


Hours 

Members 

Non-Members 

Total 

Less  than  15 

7 

4 

11 

15—19 

11 

5 

16 

20—24 

10 

2 

12 

25—29 

4 

5 

9 

30—34 

5 

6 

11 

35—39 

2 

2 

40  and  over 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

40 

24 

64 

Range 

3-45 

3-46IH 

3-  46  y3 

Median 

20 

26  % 

22 

The  schools,  as  a rule,  lay  down 

certain  core 

requirements  in 

professional  subjects,  w 

hich  all  students  are  expected  to  complete, 

either  before  starting  on  the  specialization  program  or  parallel 

with  the  specialization 

work.  The 

two  groups 

of  schools  are 

more  nearly  alike  in  this  requirement  than  in  the 

general  require- 

ments.  Five-eighths  of  the  members  and  one-half  of  the  non- 

members  require  fifteen  to  twenty- 

nine  hours. 

TABLE  XVI  — CORE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ACCOUNTANCY 

Hours 

Members 

Non-Members 

Total 

3—6 

4 

4 

6—9 

24 

10 

34 

9—12 

7 

6 

13 

12—15 

3 

4 

7 

Over  15 

1 

3 

4 

Total 

39 

23 

62 

Range 

4-16 

6-29 

4-29 

Median 

6y3 

10 

8 

Accountancy  is  looked  upon  as  a tool  subject  for  all  work  in  the 
school  of  business.  The  schools  recjuire  the  students  of  all  groups 
of  specialization  to  take  at  least  elementary  courses  in  account- 
ancy. Most  of  the  schools  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  B.  are  satisfied  with 
elementary  courses  offering  between  six  and  eight  hours.  The 
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non-member  schools  also  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  elementary 
courses  in  accountancy  for  the  general  student.  The  lack  of  spe- 
cialization programs  and  the  less  definitely  marked  professional 
character  of  these  schools  are  reflected  in  the  number  of  schools 
requiring  work  beyond  the  elementary  courses. 

The  discussion  of  the  requirements  in  the  accountancy  special- 
ization program  is  deferred  to  later. 

Table  XVII,  in  the  appendix,  gives  a list  of  the  subjects  that  have 
been  classified  in  the  foregoing  tabulations  as  general  or  cultural 
subjects.  As  pointed  out  before,  some  of  these  subjects  may  be 
considered  as  professional  but  for  convenience  they  are  placed  in 
this  classification.  This  list  includes  all  subjects  reported  as  re- 
quired, or  accepted  as  alternatives  for  required  subjects.  In  order 
of  frequency  the  subjects  reported  by  twenty  or  more  institutions 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 


TABLE  XVIII  — GENERAL  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 


Number  of 

Institutions 

Median  Hours 

Elementary  Principles  of  Economics 

57 

6 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

55 

6 

Foreign  language 

41 

12 

Natural  Science 

40 

8 

Physical  and  Military  Training 

39 

4 

Political  Science 

36 

6 

History 

34 

6 

English  Literature 

34 

6 

Psychology 

33 

3 

Economic  History 

33 

4 

Business  English  and  Commercial  Correspondence  32 

3 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

31 

3H 

Economic  Geography 

30 

4 

Mathematics  of  Business  and  Finance 

30 

3 ft 

Speech 

20 

3 

Table  XIX,  in  the  appendix,  gives  a 

list  of  the  business  subjects 

and  the  number  of  institutions  requiring  them  or 

accepting  them 

as  alternatives  for  required  subjects. 

Eight  of  these  subjects  are 

required  in  fifteen  or  more  institutions. 

TABLE  XX  — BUSINESS  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of 

Institutions 

Median  Hours 

Commercial  Law 

57 

6 

Money  and  Banking 

45 

3'A 

Statistics,  Forecasting,  and  Risk 

42 

4 

Management,  Organization  and  Administration  41 

4 

Marketing 

35 

4 

Corporation  Finance 

29 

3 

Unclassified  Finance 

22 

4 

Labor  and  Personnel 

15 

3 
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Four  Institutions,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Georgetown  and  Rens- 
salaer  were  not  included  in  the  tabulations  because  the  curricula  in 
these  institutions  did  not  lend  themselves  to  statistical  comparison. 
The  significant  features  of  their  courses  are  given  in  the  folloyving 
paragraphs. 

The  Business  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  organized 
along  the  same  lines  as  other  parts  of  the  University.  Gradua- 
tion requirements  are  not  stated  in  terms  of  hours,  but  in  terms  of 
subject  matter.  Admission  requirements  are  also  very  general 
in  their  terms.  Completion  of  a two-year  lower  division  course  is 
required.  It  is  suggested  that  in  this  course,  emphasis  be  placed 
on  the  social  sciences,  including  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
business.  Five  requirements  are  laid  down  for  graduation : 
1.  Ability  to  use  the  English  language  effectively;  2.  An  ap- 
preciation of  the  physical  environment  of  modern  business;  3.  An 
appreciation  of  the  social  environment  of  modern  business;  4.  An 
appreciation  of  basic  subject  matter — accounting',  law,  organiza- 
tion, business  psychology,  communication  in  management,  eco- 
nomic theory  and  statistics ; and  5.  An  appreciation  of  methods 
and  problems  of  management.  The  student  is  required  to  demon- 
strate his  attainments  by  comprehensive  examinations. 

The  business  course  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  is  given  in 
the  College  of  Engineering  and  Commerce.  The  degree  offered 
is  that  of  Commercial  Engineer,  with  a corresponding  emphasis  on 
engineering.  Apart  from  this  emphasis  the  requirements  are  very 
little  different  from  those  of  the  other  schools  of  business.  In 
brief  they  are : general  courses,  62y2  hours,  business  courses,  44j/2 
hours,  accountancy  courses,  21  hours.  This  school  is  organized 
on  the  cooperative  plan,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  School  of  Foreign  Service  of  the  University  of  Georgetown 
prepares  students  for  foreign  service.  A three-year  course  is  of- 
fered, based  on  completion  of  lower  division  requirements,  which 
allows  for  specialization  in  the  third  year  in  one  of  three  groups' — ■ 
commercial,  consular  and  diplomatic  or  shipping.  The  76  hours 
required  are  divided  as  follows : general  courses,  50  hours,  business 
16,  accountancy,  10. 

Renssalaer  Polytechnic  Institute  was  originally  organized  as  an 
Engineering  School.  A course  in  Arts,  Science  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration Avas  added,  offering  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Business  Administration  upon  completion  of  a four  year  cur- 
riculum, the  requirements  of  which  are  stated  in  terms  of  courses : 
29  General,  10  Business  and  4 Accountancy. 
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Additional  significant  material  in  regard  to  some  of  the  insti- 
tutions is  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Columbia  University  does  not  state  the  lower  division  require- 
ments. A recommendation  is  made  that  the  student  take  two 
years  of  English,  two  years  of  a foreign  language,  one  year  of 
economics,  one  year  of  mathematics,  one  year  of  laboratory 
science,  economic  geography  and  elements  of  business  administra- 
tion. 

In  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  the  entire  senior  division  is  elec- 
tive, subject  to  group  requirements.  A major  group  of  32  hours 
must  be  chosen  in  three  out  of  five  named  departments,  at  least 
15  hours  in  one  department,  a minor  group  of  12  hours  in  one 
other  department  and  16  hours  of  electives,  including  at  least  one 
course  in  the  fifth  department. 

Drexel  Institute  has  a five-year  cooperative  curriculum  and  a 
four-year  regular  curriculum.  The  latter  requires  12  hours  in  a 
foreign  language  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  coopera- 
tive curriculum  which  are  slightly  lessened  to  make  room  for  these 
twelve  hours. 

St.  John’s  College  offers  two  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, requiring  64  hours  of  general  subjects  and  64  hours 
of  professional  subjects;  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics 
which  requires  96  hours  of  general  subjects  and  32  hours  of  pro- 
fessional subjects.  The  principal  differences  are:  accountancy  re- 
duced from  28  to  14  hours,  law  reduced  from  10  to  6 hours.  In 
place  of  the  hours  omitted,  the  following  are  substituted:  history, 
6 hours,  economics,  3 hours,  labor,  3 hours,  statistics,  3 hours,  mar- 
keting 6 hours.  Other  courses  are  considered  general  in  one  cur- 
riculum and  professional  in  another. 

New  York  University  offers  two  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Commer- 
cial Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  A similar  shift  in  emphasis 
from  the  professional  to  the  general  subjects  distinguishes  the  two 
curricula.  * 

With  these  subjects  as  a background,  and  other  subjects  added 
according  to  the  philosophy  or  possibly  the  whims  of  the  business 
school  faculty,  the  students  are  directed  toward  specialization  pro- 
grams, which  are  aimed  to  give  some  degree  of  familiarity  with 
specific  tasks  in  the  business  world,  so  that  the  graduate  will  find 
himself  immediately  useful,  and  possibly  will  shorten  the  expected 
shortened  period  of  apprenticeship  as  a result  of  the  specialization 
training  he  has  undertaken. 
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CHAPTER  VIII  - ACCOUNTANCY  COURSES 

As  shown  in  Table  XII,  forty-seven  out  of  sixty-eight  under- 
graduate schools  report  that  students  have  available  the  possibil- 
ity of  specialization.  All  of  these  institutions  include  accountancy 
among  the  fields  available.  Three  schools  combine  accountancy 
with  statistics ; three  schools  combine  accountancy  with  manage- 
ment; two  schools  definitely  set  the  field  of  public  accountancy 
as  a goal. 

The  institutions  vary  among  themselves  as  to  the  place  where 
specialization  begins.  Thirty-two  schools  start  in  the  junior 
year,  seven  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  four  each  in  the  freshman 
and  senior  years.  Of  the  graduate  schools,  two  provide  for  spe- 
cialization in  the  second  half  of  the  second  year,  and  one  for  spe- 
cialization during  the  entire  second  year. 

TABLE  XXII  — ACCOUNTANCY  SPECIALIZATION  REQUIREMENTS 


Accountancy  Hours 

Business 

General 

No.  of  Hours 

Members  Non-Members 

Total 

Courses 

Courses 

Less  than  10 

2 

2 

17 

9 

10—14 

9 

3 

12 

6 

1 

15—19 

7 

5 

12 

1 

20—24 

8 

2 

10 

1 

25—29 

1 

3 

4 

1 

30—34 

2 

2 

46 

1 

1 

Total 

30 

13 

43 

26 

10 

Range 

6-46 

12-28 

6-46 

Median 

18 

18 

18 

Table  XXI,  in  the  appendix,  summarized  in  Table  XXII,  shows 
that  the  member  schools  and  the  non-member  schools  do  not  vary 
in  regard  to  the  hours  of  accountancy  required  in  the  specializa- 
tion program. 

In  addition  to  accountancy  courses  in  the  specialization  pro- 
grams, some  institutions  lay  down  specific  requirements  in  busi- 
ness and  general  courses.  These  requirements  cover  those  courses 
which  are  presumed  to  be  related  to  the  field  of  accountancy,  and 
necessary  for  successful  practice  after  graduation,  whether  as  pub- 
lic accountants  or  as  private  accountants.  Fifteen  institutions 
require  courses  in  finance ; thirteen  institutions  require  statistics, 
forecasting  and  risk;  fourteen  institutions,  law;  nine,  organiza- 
tion and  management;  seven,  mathematics  of  finance  and  account- 
ancy ; two  each,  public  utilities,  public  finance,  economics,  market- 
ing and  political  science ; and  one  each,  labor  and  personnel,  taxa- 
tion, investments  and  philosophy.  These  requirements  are  in  ad- 
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dition  to  the  core  requirements,  which  all  students  are  expected 
to  take,  regardless  of  their  fields  of  specialization. 

Offerings  in  Accountancy 

The  catalogue  announcements  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ac- 
countancy curriculum  is  built  on  the  analogy  of  a series  of  con- 
centric circles.  The  innermost  circles  covers  the  field  of  elemen- 
tary accounting  theory  and  principles,  in  a sort  of  survey  course, 
laying  a foundation  for  further  work.  Sometimes  a second  circle 
surrounds  this  core,  the  course  in  Intermediate  Accounting;  a third 
circle  follows,  known  as  Advanced  Accounting.  Sometimes  the 
two  are  combined  into  one  course.  Other  circles  of  varying 
radii  cover  the  fields  of  cost  accounting,  auditing,  taxation,  and 
systems.  Different  sections  of  the  circle  are  then  extended,  after 
the  fashion  of  irregular  cogs  on  a wheel,  each  cog  covering  a spe- 
cialized field,  such  as  governmental  accounting,  estate  accounting, 
consolidations,  accounting  for  specific  industries.  The  whole  is 
then  usually  bound  together  by  an  outer  circle,  which  makes  a 
sweeping  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  accountancy,  in  a sort  of  re- 
view or  coaching  course,  under  the  guise  of  preparation  for  C.  P.  A. 
examinations. 

TABLE  XXIII  — RANGE  OF  OFFERINGS  IN  ACCOUNTANCY 


Hours 

Members 

Non -Members 

Total 

Less  than  10 

1 

1 

10—14 

1 

3 

4 

15—19 

4 

3 

7 

20—24 

4 

2 

6 

25—29 

4 

2 

6 

30—34 

10 

9 

19 

35—39 

5 

1 

6 

40—44 

8 

2 

10 

45 — 49 

3 

3 

50—54 

1 

1 

2 

55—59 

2 

1 

3 

60  and  over 

3 

1 

4 

Total 

43 

25 

71 

Range 

8-93 

10-34 

8-93 

Median 

32 

30 

32 

In  tabulating  the  offerings,  all  offerings  were  considered,  wheth- 
er given  in  the  current  year  or  not.  Frequently,  institutions 
offered  certain  courses  in  alternate  years.  All  such  courses  were 
included  in  the  tabulation,  so  as  to  give  as  full  a picture  as  possible. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  that,  in  some  institutions,  the  catalogue  an- 
nouncements are  only  pious  hopes ; no  effort  has  been  made,  how- 
ever, to  determine  which  of  the  reported  offerings  are  actually 
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given.  All  reported  offerings  are  included  in  the  calculations,  un- 
less the  listing  was  obviously  that  of  a duplicate  course.  Some 
offerings,  particularly  those  in  taxation  were  given  under  depart- 
ments other  than  accountancy.  These,  too,  are  included. 

Included  in  the  total  offerings  tabulated,  are  both  the  service 
courses  intended  for  students  not  specializing  in  accountancy,  and 
the  elementary  courses,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  service  courses, 
since  they  are  required  of  all  students  regardless  of  their  fields  of 
specialization. 

In  general,  a subjective  judgment  was  usually  the  determining 
factor  in  allocating  a course  into  one  of  the  groups  described  be- 
low. This  judgment  was  based  on  several  criteria:  1.  the  course 
title ; 2.  the  position  of  the  course  as  a prerequisite  for  othe^ 

courses ; 3.  the  announced  content  of  the  course ; 4.  the  place 
of  the  course  among  the  core  requirements  for  all  students ; 
5.  if  a second  course  followed,  and  was  obviously  a continuation 
of  the  first,  such  course  was  usually  considered  merely  a part  of 
the  first  course,  especially  if  the  first  course  covered  only  one  se- 
mester or  one  quarter. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  may  be  errors  in  the  classification  of 
courses,  particularly  between  the  elementary,  intermediate  and 
advanced  groups,  errors  of  both  omission  and  inclusion.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  felt  that  the  classification  is  sufficiently  ac- 
curate for  the  purpose  of  the  present  study,  namely  to  present  a 
composite  picture  of  the  training  offered  in  accountancy.  (This 
study  is  not  to  be  considered  an  attempt  at  comparison  between 
institutions.) 

References  made  to  Tables  XXIV  and  XXV,  in  the  appendix, 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  this  limitation. 

There  is  presented  in  Table  XXIV  a tabulation  of  the  account- 
ancy courses  offered  in  each  institution  under  consideration  and 
the  number  of  hours  for  each  course.  Table  XXI  presents  the 
total  number  of  courses  and  the  total  number  of  hours.  Table 
XXV  presents  a summary  of  the  courses  and  the  number  of  in- 
stitutions offering  them  together  with  the  hours  offered. 

Theory  and  Principles 

All  but  one  of  the  institutions  reported  a course  or  courses,  here 
classified  as  elementary  theory  and  principles.  At  Cincinnati,  the 
elementary  laboratory  course,  which  parallels  the  elementary 
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course  in  principles,  is  also  included  in  this  group.  At  New  York, 
a one-semester  course  in  bookkeeping  is  offered  in  addition  to  the 
elementary  course  in  accountancy.  At  North  Dakota,  a one- 
semester  course  in  Preparatory  Accounting  is  offered  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  two-semester  course  in  elements  of  accounting. 
Northwestern  offers  two  one-semester  courses,  one  in  Funda- 
mentals and  the  other  in  Principles.  The  content  of  the  courses 
seems  to  correspond  to  that  of  the  two-semester  courses  in  ele- 
mentary accounting  offered  elsewhere.  Syracuse  offers  a one- 
semester  course  in  Elements  of  Accounting,  as  introductory  to  a 
two-semester  course  in  First  Year  Accounting.  Stanford  offers 
a one  quarter  course  of  four  hours. 

Indiana  and  Tulane,  which  each  offered  four  hours  in  elemen- 
tary accounting,  spread  the  work  over  two  semesters.  All  the 
other  schools,  offering  fewer  than  six  hours,  concentrated  the 
work  into  one  semester  or  one  quarter,  even  Oklahoma  and  Penn- 
sylvania, which  offered  five  hours  each.  Fifty-three  schools,  of- 
fering six  or  more  hours  spread  it  over  two  semesters,  or  two  or 
three  quarters.  Drexel,  working  on  the  cooperative  basis,  spread 
it  over  four  semesters,  the  equivalent  of  two  semesters  of  the 
regular  course. 

Some  institutions  continue  their  general  work  in  accounting  for 
two  or  three  or  even  more  courses  beyond  the  elementary  course. 
Others  complete  the  work  in  general  theory  and  practice  in  one 
additional  course.  Some  of  these  courses  are  consecutive 
courses,  some  are  parallel  courses.  Since  the  work  offered  in  all 
these  courses  is  more  or  less  similar  in  character,  and  the  chief 
difference  lies  in  the  intensity  and  spread  of  the  work  over  one  or 
more  periods  beyond  the  elementary  courses,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  differentiate  between  the  various  advanced  courses  in 
accountancy,  and  all  tabulations  affecting  advanced  courses  are 
thrown  together. 

All  schools  except  Arkansas  offer  one  or  more  advanced 
courses ; twenty-seven  schools  offer  one  course,  thirty-four  offer 
two,  and  ten  offer  three  courses. 

As  we  advance  to  the  more  specialized  courses  in  accountancy, 
we  find  a wider  divergence  among  the  institutions,  both  as  to  the 
number  of  courses  offered  and  as  to  the  semester  hours  of  sim- 
ilar courses. 
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Cost  Accounting 

Of  the  sixty-six  institutions  offering  courses  in  cost  account- 
ing-, some  offer  only  one  course  while  others  offer  both  elemen- 
tary  and  advanced  courses.  Two  institutions  offer  courses  on 
Standard  Costs  and  two  on  Distribution  Costs.  Most  of  the  in- 
stitutions include  laboratory  work ; two  institutions  offer  separate 
courses  for  the  cost  accounting  laboratory.  One  institution  offers 
a seminar  in  cost  accounting.  At  one  institution,  cost  accounting 
is  combined  with  intermediate  accounting  and  auditing  in  one 
course. 

Auditing 

A total  of  sixty-two  institutions  offer  courses  in  auditing,  gen- 
erally one  course  which  includes  laboratory  work.  Three  institu- 
tions offer  separate  courses  in  laboratory  work.  Three  institu- 
tions offer  advanced  auditing  courses.  One  institution  offers 
three  courses  in  auditing — Principles,  Investigations  and  Prob- 
lems. In  one  institution  auditing  is  combined  with  cost  ac- 
counting. One  school  offers  two  courses,  one  in  Auditing  and  Pub- 
lic Practice,  and  one  in  Internal  Auditing. 

Taxation 

The  growth  of  the  accountancy  profession  in  the  United  States, 
in  numbers  certainly,  if  not  in  prestige,  during  the  period  of  the 
World  War  and  immediately  thereafter  was  unprecendented,  and 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  normal  growth  of  a profession.  This 
was  a period  of  tremendous  industrial  expansion.  The  business 
man  came  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  his  records  for  guidance  in 
establishing  policies,  and  for  aid  in  carrying  out  plans.  This  per- 
iod, too,  was  the  first  during  which  the  principle  of  taxation  based 
on  income  was  put  into  extensive  practice.  In  February  1913,  the 
Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  was  finally 
adopted,  permitting  Congress  to  levy  taxes  on  a basis  other  than 
population. 

It  would  be  an  easy  post  hoc  to  attribute  the  growth  of  the  ac- 
countancy profession  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  income 
taxation.  Whether  the  growth  of  the  profession  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted in  any  large  measure  to  the  necessity  of  reporting  to  the 
government,  is  not  germain  to  this  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  work  of  the  accountant  was  receiving  more  serious  con- 
sideration at  this  time  and  many  short-sighted  business  men  con- 
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tinued  to  conduct  their  affairs  without  the  assistance  of  account- 
ants, except  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  A knowledge  of  the  in- 
come tax  laws,  the  regulations  incident  to  them,  the  court  and  the 
Treasury  Department  decisions  bearing  on  taxation,  became  an 
indispensible  part  of  the  training  of  the  accountant,  especially 
after  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  that  tax  avoidance  was  not 
tax  evasion,  since  the  accountant  was  looked  to  for  aid  in  avoid- 
ing taxes. 

The  schools  of  business  recognize  to  a degree  that  knowledge 
of  taxation  principles  and  procedure  is  essential  to  the  adequate 
conduct  of  the  accountancy  profession,  and  even  for  the  general 
business  man  who  does  not  expect  to  practice  accountancy.  Of 
the  schools  under  discussion,  forty-five  offer  courses  in  income 
taxation.  Usually  these  courses  are  offered  under  the  account- 
ancy department,  although  they  are  to  be  found  also  in  other  de- 
partments such  as  Law  or  Banking  and  Finance.  These  courses 
cover  both  Federal  and  local  and  state  taxation.  Some  institu- 
tions offer  elementary  courses  only,  some  offer  advanced  courses, 
and  some,  separate  laboratory  courses. 

C.  P.  A.  Problems 

As  pointed  out  in  the  early  part  of  this  report,  the  practicing 
public  accountant  does  not  achieve  real  professional  status,  unless 
and  until  he  has  qualified  for  and  received  the  certificate  of  cer- 
tified public  accountant,  issued  by  designated  boards  in  the  several 
states,  or  has  qualified  as  a member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Indeed  in  some  states,  he  is  prohibited  from  prac- 
ticing as  a public  accountant  until  he  has  been  qualified  by  proper 
state  authorities  as  a C.  P.A.  These  state  examinations  bear  the 
same  relationship  to  the  accountancy  profession  that  the  bar  ex- 
aminations or  state  medical  examinations  bear  to  the  legal  and 
medical  professions  respectively. 

The  content  of  these  examinations  is  fairly  well  stabilized,  and 
candidates  can  know,  in  a general  way,  what  is  required  of  them. 
Copies  of  questions  given  on  previous  examinations  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Accountants  and  by  some  of  the  states  are  avail- 
able in  printed  form,  and  the  candidate  is  accorded  the  opportunity 
to  prepare  himself  specifically  for  the  kind  of  questions  asked. 

Some  of  the  institutions  under  discussion,  thiry-three  in  num- 
ber, have  arranged  definite  courses,  usually  with  academic  credit, 
whose  aim  seems  to  be  to  coach  students  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 
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In  none  of  the  catalogues  studied  do  there  appear  to  be  similar 
coaching  courses,  preparing  for  either  the  bar  examinations  or  the 
state  medical  examinations. 

Coaching  for  examinations  certainly  may  be  characterized  as  a 
low  aim  for  university  professional  courses.  Ihe  schools  of  busi- 
ness cannot  be  commended,  from  the  point  of  view  of  training  for 
a profession,  for  including  such  courses  in  their  curriculum  offer- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  too  hasty  to  condemn  them 
merely  on  the  basis  of  catalogue  announcements.  While  other 
professional  schools  do  not  include  coaching  for  examinations  in 
their  courses,  it  is  well  known  that  members  of  the  instructional 
staff  occasionally  indulge  in  this  practice.  Apparently  the  ac- 
countancy instructors  are  more  frank,  in  that  they  are  doing  the 
work  under  university  auspices,  rather  than  as  a private  under- 
taking. It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  offer  such  courses,  if  they 
must  be  offered,  without  academic  credit  as  is  done  in  one  or  two 
institutions. 

In  a sense,  the  entire  accountancy  curriculum  is  a preparation  for 
the  C.  P.  A.  examination,  just  as  it  is  hoped  that  it  is  a prepara- 
tion for  professional  practice.  If,  then,  we  consider  the  C.  P.  A. 
courses  offered  merely  as  a general  review  of  the  entire  course 
of  study,  arranged  along  certain  conventional  lines,  we  may  be  able, 
with  full  conscience,  to  grant  them  a place  in  the  academic  cur- 
riculum. The  emphasis  should  be,  however,  on  the  review  aspect 
of  the  course,  rather  than  on  the  coaching  angle. 

That  the  latter  is  too  often  the  point  of  emphasis,  can  be  shown 
by  one  example  of  an  institution  offering  one,  two  or  three  hours 
credit,  depending  upon  whether  the  student  is  preparing  for  all 
parts  of  the  examination  or  for  only  one  or  two  phases  of  it.  An- 
other institution  leaves  the  credit  to  be  arranged  and  three  others 
do  not  state  the  credit,  possibly  offering  no  credit  for  the  course. 

Composite  Picture  of  Offerings 

By  means  of  Table  XXV,  one  can  prepare  a composite  picture 
of  the  offerings  in  the  school  of  business,  available  for  the  stu- 
dent preparing  for  a professional  career  in  accountancy.  The 
course  would  include : elementary  theory  and  principles,  six  hours ; 
intermediate  and  advanced  accounting,  eight  hours;  cost  account- 
ing, four  hours;  auditing,  four  hours;  taxation,  three  hours;  C.P.A. 
review,  four  hours ; systems,  three  hours ; seminar  and  research, 
four  hours ; financial  statements,  three  hours ; governmental  ac- 
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counting,  two  hours ; a total  of  forty-one  hours  which  together 
with  sundry  other  offerings  may  be  increased  to  possibly  forty-five 
hours.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  approximately  one  and  a half 
years  work.  This  does  not  mean  that  any  one  institution  offers 
these  hours ; the  summary  is  a composite  of  the  prevalent  prac- 
tices. 

Service  Courses 

Although  not  connected  with  training  for  professional  account- 
ancy, it  is  worth  noting  in  passing  that  twenty-one  institutions 
offer  courses  in  accounting  for  students  in  other  departments  of 
the  business  school  and  of  the  university  at  large.  The  courses 
are  intended  for  secondary  school  teachers  of  bookkeeping,  sec- 
retaries, law  students,  engineering  students,  pharmacy  students, 
students  of  management,  students  of  agriculture,  municipal  em- 
ployes, etc. 

In  a sense,  the  courses  in  elementary  accounting  may  also  be 
considered  as  service  courses,  since  most  institutions  include  such 
courses  in  the  business  core  for  all  students.  These  courses,  how- 
ever, are  not  organized  as  service  courses.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  the  announcements,  there  is  no  differentiation  between 
the  work  offered  the  general  student  and  that  offered  the  ac- 
countancy student.  The  same  technical  details,  even  the  same 
proficiency  in  bookkeeping,  is  required.  A further  amplification 
of  the  service  course  work,  with  possibly  the  introduction  of  sur- 
vey courses,  would  seem  to  be  a solution  of  this  problem. 

Electives 

The  work  in  accountancy  is  largely  prescribed  for  the  students 
specializing  in  this  field.  Comparatively  little  opportunity  is  al- 
lowed the  student  to  choose  the  courses  which  he  feels  are  desir- 
able or  necessary  for  his  training.  Fifteen  institutions  permit  no 
electives,  eight  institutions  permit  fewer  than  six  hours,  fifteen 
institutions  permit  from  six  to  nine  hours,  seventeen  permit  a 
choice  out  of  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  and  nine  have  available 
more  than  twenty  hours  of  electives. 
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Graduate  Work  in  Accountancy 


Mention  has  been  made  on  several  occasions  of  the  four  graduate 
schools  of  business  that  are  members  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  B.  In  ad- 
dition, one  other  school  included  in  this  study,  New  York  Univer- 
sity, maintained  a graduate  school  of  business.  Other  institutions, 
among  the  members  and  the  non-members,  offered  graduate  de- 
grees for  additional  work  in  the  school  of  business,  or  made  pro- 
vision in  their  graduate  schools  for  students  desiring  to  do  ad- 
vanced work  in  business. 

Thirty  member  and  five  non-member  institutions  offered  gra- 
duate degrees  in  business. 

TABLE  XXVI  — GRADUATE  DEGREES  IN  BUSINESS 


Degree 


No.  of  Institutions 


PhD. 

DCS. 

M.A. 

M.S. 

M.B.A. 

M.S.C. 

M.C.S. 

M.S.B. 

M.S.  in  B.A. 

M.S.  in  C.  and  B.A. 
M.A.  in  C. 


5 

2 

5 

6 
15 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 


The  usual  degree  offered  for  graduate  work  in  the  school  of 
business,  is  the  Master’s  Degree,  representing  about  the  same 
amount  of  work  beyond  the  first  collegiate  degree  as  the  Master’s 
degree  in  other  parts  of  the  institution. 

Two  distinctive  Master’s  degrees  in  business  are  offered:  Mas- 
ter of  Business  Administration  (M.B.A.)  and  Master  of  Commer- 
cial Science  (M.C.S. ).  Some  institutions  do  not  distinguish  the 
field  of  specialization  in  the  Master’s  degree  offered.  There  are 
eleven  institutions  offering  M.  A.  or  M.  S.  degrees  for  so-called 
graduate  work  in  the  School  of  Business.  Other  institutions 
qualify  the  M.  A.  or  M.  S.  degrees  by  indicating  the  field  of  spe- 
cialization, Master  of  Science  in  Commerce  (M.S.C.)  etc.  One  in- 
stitution offered  both  M.  B.  A.  and  M.  C.  S.  degrees,  the  latter  for 
students  specializing  in  commercial  education.  Another  institu- 
tion distinguished  between  the  M.  B.  A.  and  M.  C.  S.  degrees,  on 
the  basis  of  non-professional  work  offered  for  admission  to  the 
graduate  school  and  for  completion  of  graduate  requirements. 
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In  general,  admission  to  the  graduate  school  is  based  on  an  un- 
dergraduate degree,  frequently  with  the  requirement  of  comple- 
tion of  undergraduate  work  with  distinction.  Two  of  the  grad- 
uate schools  admit  seniors  of  their  respective  institutions,  subject 
to  completion  of  certain  required  undergraduate  work. 

Other  than  the  requirement  of  graduation  from  a four  year 
college  and  a high  scholarship  record  in  undergraduate  work,  very 
few  specific  requirements  are  laid  down  for  admission.  Where 
subject  matter  is  specified,  it  usually  is  substantially  equivalent  to 
the  business  core  subjects  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum.  Stu- 
dents are  admitted,  without  meeting  this  requirement,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  deficiences  be  completed  in  the  graduate  school.  The 
institutions  usually  state  that  graduates  of  other  than  business 
school  courses  may  expect  to  complete  the  graduate  work  by  add- 
ing an  additional  year.  Harvard  specifically  recommends  that  no 
professional  work  be  undertaken  in  the  undergraduate  years. 

For  the  Master’s  degree,  the  schools  usually  require  one  year 
|bf  graduate  work  beyond  the  undergraduate  business  degree. 
Students  holding  other  than  business  undergraduate  degrees  usu- 
ally are  required  to  take  two  years  of  work  in  business  and  com- 
merce, the  first  year  covering  the  undergraduate  business  core, 
and  the  second  year  additional  work,  presumably  of  a graduate 
character.  Michigan  and  Dartmouth  require  two  years’  work  in 
the  school  of  business,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  during  the  sen- 
ior year  of  the  undergraduate  course.  Harvard  and  Stanford  re- 
quire two  years’  graduate  work.  N.  Y.  U.  Graduate  School  re- 
quires two  years’  work,  one  of  which  may  be  waived  for  students 
who  have  taken  sufficient  work  in  business  courses  during  their 
undergraduate  years.  One  institution  requires  demonstrated  busi- 
ness ability ; another  requires  six  months  of  successful  business  ex- 
perience. 

The  required  work  for  the  doctorate  is  usually  not  laid  down  in 
terms  of  hours  but  rather  in  terms  of  subject  matter.  One  year’s 
residence  beyond  the  Master’s  degree,  or  three  years’  beyond  the 
Bachelor’s  degree,  is  the  usual  requirement.  In  addition  the  insti- 
tutions laid  down  the  usual  requirements  of  other  doctors’  degrees. 

The  required  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  and  that  for  the  D.  C.  S. 
degree  seem,  in  general  terms,  to  be  very  similar  in  character.  The 
difference  apparently  is  not  in  degree  of  work  but  rather  in  kind 
of  work.  (Compare  the  requirements  of  the  Doctor  of  Education 
degree  with  those  of  the  Ph.D.  degree.) 
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Several  institutions  suggest  that  the  undergraduate  work  in  the 
school  of  business  be  more  general  in  character  and  that  concen- 
trated specialization  be  deferred  to  the  senior  year  or  to  the  grad- 
uate year  or  to  both.  One  institution  offers  a program  of  four 
undergraduate  years  for  students  specializing  in  private  account- 
ing, and  a fifth  year  for  students  of  public  accounting.  California, 
Columbia  and  Texas  in  outlining  the  specialization  program  in  ac- 
countancy, include  the  fifth  year  in  their  recommendations. 

All  work  required  for  the  graduate  degrees  is  called  graduate 
work.  The  character  of  the  work,  however,  is  very  diversified. 
In  some  institutions,  any  courses  offered  to  holders  of  an  under- 
graduate degree  are  considered  graduate.  In  others,  only  such 
courses  as  are  based  on  undergraduate  work  in  the  same  field  are 
considered  graduate  courses.  Some  institutions  have  courses  open 
to  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students,  and  courses  restricted 
to  either  group. 

No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  categories.  Just  as  the  distinction  between  general  and 
cultural  courses  and  professional  courses  lies  primarily  in  the  meth- 
od of  approach  and  in  the  point  of  view,  so,  too,  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  applied  in  distinguishing  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate work.  In  this  sense,  the  wrork  done  at  Harvard  and  Stanford 
may  be  truly  graduate  in  character,  although  the  subject  matter 
per  se  may  be  indistinguishable  from  that  offered  in  many  of  the 
undergraduate  schools. 

One  institution  offers  the  same  courses  in  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced accounting  for  the  graduate  degree  as  for  the  undergrad- 
uate degree,  concentrated  perhaps  into  a smaller  space  of  time. 
Four  of  the  five  graduate  schools  offer  courses  in  accountancy 
which  are  usually  found  in  the  undergraduate  schools.  One  grad- 
uate school  offers  only  two  courses  in  accountancy,  both  in  the 
nature  of  service  courses : one  called  Accounting,  eight  quarter 
hours,  covers  the  elementary  field,  and  the  other,  Accounting  Con- 
trol, four  quarter  hours,  covers  managerial  accounting. 

Several  institutions  offer  no  courses  in  accountancy  which  are 
strictly  for  graduate  students.  All  courses  offered  are  open  both 
to  undergraduate  and  to  graduate  students.  In  a number  of  in- 
stitutions, the  only  strictly  graduate  course  is  the  seminar. 

Several  institutions  offer  advanced  courses  in  accounting  theory 
for  graduate  students.  Some  courses  in  systems,  some  in  auditing, 
some  in  specialized  accounting,  some  in  C.  P.  A.  problems  are  open 
only  to  graduate  students. 
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TABLE  XXVII  — COURSES  OPEN  ONLY  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

The  Five  Graduate 


Schools 

Other  Schools 

Elementary  Theory 

4 

2 

Advanced  Theory 

4 

5 

Auditing 

3 

Advanced  Auditing 

3 

Cost 

4 

Advanced  Cost 

2 

Standard  and  Distribution  Costs 

1 

1 

Systems 

2 

4 

C.  P.  A.  Problems 

4 

Reports 

1 

Taxation 

2 

Seminar  and  Research 

1 

9 

Governmental 

2 

Public  Utilities 

1 

Real  Estate 

1 

Budgets 

1 

Managerial 

1 

2 

TOTAL 

22 

38 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  very  little  graduate  work 
based  on  undergraduate  subject  matter  is  offered  in  the  field  of 
accountancy.  The  graduate  degree  in  the  field  of  accountancy 
signifies,  not  a more  intensive  study  of  the  subject  matter,  but 
rather  a more  extensive  study  of  certain  aspects.  Reverting  to 
the  analogy  of  the  concentric  circles,  it  represents  a widening  of 
the  circles  with  very  few  cogs  added  in  specialized  accounting  on 
the  rim  of  the  outer  circle. 

Part  Time  Work  in  Accountancy 

Eight  institutions  offer  degrees  for  evening  work.  These  in- 
stitutions are  located  in  the  larger  cities,  and  afford  opportunity 
for  collegiate  work  in  business  to  the  student  who,  because  of  eco- 
nomic pressure  or  otherwise,  is  unable  to  attend  the  regular  day 
sessions.  They  offer  substantially  the  same  work  in  the  evening 
classes  as  in  the  day  courses,  with  the  same  requirements  for  ad- 
mission and  graduation.  In  some  cases,  the  same  courses  may  be 
taken  in  the  evening  by  day  students,  for  credit  at  the  day  session ; 
we  even  find  that  certain  courses,  listed  for  day  credit,  are  offered 
only  in  the  evening. 

Instead  of  completing  the  work  in  four  years,  the  evening 
course  covers  six  or  more  years.  Occasionally,  some  of  the  more 
general  requirements  of  the  day  session,  particularly  that  in  re- 
gard to  physical  training,  are  omitted. 
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Nearly  all  institutions  provide  for  admission  to  their  courses 
of  qualified  students,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  unable  to 
meet  the  admission  requirements,  either  for  the  undergraduate  de- 
gree or  for  the  graduate  degree.  These  students  are  permitted 
to  pursue  such  subjects  as  they  are  prepared  to  cover  profitably, 
but  without  university  credit,  pending  the  removal  of  the  entrance 
deficiencies.  Other  students  are  permitted  to  take  courses  with- 
out any  expectation  of  university  credit. 

Columbia  has  organized  a curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  General  Studies,  specifically  for  students 
preparing  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examination  and  a professional  career 
in  accountancy.  The  curriculum  offers  various  courses  in  the  ex- 
tension department  of  the  university,  covering  approximately  the 
work  of  the  Junior  Division  and  a large  part  of  the  work  offered  in 
the  School  of  Business  for  undergraduate  specialization  in  ac- 
countancy. Admission  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  any  un- 
dergraduate degree.  For  graduation,  124  hours  are  required,  to- 
gether with  a comprehensive  examination  in  accountancy,  distri- 
buted as  follows:  38  in  general  subjects,  (English,  Mathematics, 
Social  Science,  Natural  Science,  Foreign  Language),  8 in  Business 
Law,  36  in  Accounting,  and  42  electives.  A six  year  course  is  sug- 
gested in  outline.  The  36  accountancy  hours  are  distributed  among 
elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced,  cost,  auditing,  taxation, 
and  financial  statements. 

Thirteen  institutions  have  organized  curricula,  leading  to  a jun- 
ior college  Certificate  or  Diploma  in  business.  In  general,  the 
entrance  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  regular  de- 
gree courses.  The  student  who,  for  some  reason,  cannot  com- 
plete the  full  degree  course,  may  take  two  or  more  years’  work, 
with  academic  credit  for  satisfactory  completion.  Certificates  or 
diplomas  are  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  stated  requirements. 

One  institution  permits  suitable  students  to  take  the  entire  de- 
gree course  even  if  unable  to  meet  the  formal  entrance  require- 
ments, and  upon  completion,  awards  an  appropriate  certificate.  One 
institution'  admits  students  to  this  part  time  work,  either  upon 
qualifying  for  entrance  to  the  degree  course,  or  upon  qualifying 
as  a candidate  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examination.  One  institution  of- 
fers two  certificates,  one  for  three  years’  work  in  the  evening  and 
one  for  two  additional  years’  work.  Another  institution  offers 
two  certificates  of  proficiency  in  accountancy,  one  for  three  years’ 
evening  work  leading  to  a certificate  in  private  accounting,  and 
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one  for  five  years’  evening  work,  leading  to  a certificate  in  public 
accounting. 

The  requirements  for  the  diploma  in  accountancy  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  degree  requirements,  but  substantially  less  in 
quantity.  The  subjects  required  are  usually  English,  economics, 
law,  finance,  management,  marketing,  statistics,  elementary  and 
advanced  accounting,  costs,  auditing  and  taxation. 

INTERNESHIP 

It  is  generally  recognized,  both  by  the  institutions  themselves, 
and  by  the  professions  as  a whole,  that  the  mere  study  of  subject 
matter,  however  intensive  and  successful,  is  not  in  itself  assur- 
ance of  future  success  in  the  practice  of  the  professions.  Medical 
schools  provide  for  clinical  practice  under  the  control  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  upon  graduation,  the  profession  usually  demands  a 
period  of  interneship.  Law  schools  send  their  students,  and  even 
their  graduates,  into  offices  of  practicing  attorneys,  for  more  or 
less  lengthy  periods  of  clerking.  Schools  of  education  have  their 
practice  schools.  Teachers  College  at  Columbia  University  has 
recently  organized  a course  which  requires  one  year  of  interne- 
ship  as  necessary  for  graduation. 

The  business  schools  almost  universally  recognize  that  their 
graduates  are  not  prepared  immediately  to  assume  positions  of 
responsibility,  but  must  undergo  periods  of  practical  training, 
which  they  trust  will  be  materially  shortened,  as  a result  of  study 
in  the  school  of  business. 

This  preliminary  training  distinguishes  the  work  of  the  business 
school  graduate  from  ordinary  apprenticeship.  The  apprentice 
gains  his  knowledge  of  theory  and  principles  alongside  his  prac- 
tical training,  while  the  interne  enters  upon  his  practical  training 
equipped  with  theory.  The  practical  training  period  of  the  interne 
is  usually  materially  shorter,  even  taking  into  consideration  his 
time  in  school,  than  that  of  the-  apprentice. 

Some  schools  of  business  specifically  provide  for  periods  of  su- 
pervised practice  work.  Boston  requires  one  year  of  supervised 
employment  and  grants  eight  hours  of  academic  credit  upon  suc- 
cessful completion.  Chicago  accepts  an  interneship  of  six  months 
as  a substitute  for  one  of  the  three  quarters  of  required  residence 
for  the  Master’s  degree.  Denver  requires  one  full  quarter  of 
twelve  weeks  supervised  work  experience  at  the  end  of  the  junior 
year  with  ten  quarter  hour  credits.  Michigan  has  a non-credit 
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course,  open  only  to  exceptional  students,  in  public  practice — work 
during  Christmas  holidays  and  January  and  February,  the  period 
of  greatest  activity  in  the  public  accountant's  office.  Minnesota 
offers  a senior  practice  course,  with  two  semester  hour  credits 
for  supervised  employment  on  a cooperative  basis  at  the  same  per- 
iod of  the  year. 

For  the  master’s  degree,  Minnesota  requires  six  months  suc- 
cessful experience.  Harvard  requires,  and  Dartmouth  and  Stan- 
ford expect,  the  student  to  be  engaged  in  business  during  the  sum- 
mer between  his  first  and  second  graduate  years.  Syracuse  re- 
quires summer  work  of  all  students  between  the  sophomore  and 
junior  years  and  between  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Texas  re- 
quires three  to  six  months  business  experience,  followed  by  at 
least  nine  hours  in  residence.  Degrees  for  evening  work  are 
granted  by  all  schools  with  the  practical  work  of  the  students  re- 
ceiving some  credit. 

Cooperative  Courses 

Cincinnati  and  Drexel  operate  on  the  so-called  cooperative  sys- 
tem. Georgia  School  of  Technology  provides  a cooperative 
course  of  five  years,  paralleling  the  four  year  regular  course. 
Other  schools  not  in  the  group  studied  also  provide  cooperative 
courses,  noteworthy  among  them  being  Antioch  College  and 
Northeastern  University. 

The  cooperative  system  operates  on  the  basis  of  combining  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  work  during  the  entire  period  of  study,  alter- 
nating short  periods  of  classroom  study  with  similar  periods  of 
actual  work  in  the  field.  The  student  body  is  divided  into  two 
groups,  two  students,  usually  of  as  nearly  the  same  ability  and 
training  as  possible,  being  paired.  While  one  group  is  studying 
in  the  classroom,  the  other  group  is  at  work  in  the  field.  At  the 
end  of  fixed  periods,  usually  approximately  five  weeks,  the  two 
groups  reverse  their  places.  Thus  two  students,  by  alternating, 
manage  to  hold  one  position  in  the  field.  The  work  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  field  is  supervised  by  faculty  coordinators,  who  carry 
the  classroom  to  the  field  and  the  field  to  the  classroom.  The  stu- 
dents are  required  to  render  written  reports  of  their  field  work, 
supplemented  by  personal  conferences  between  the  coordinator, 
the  students,  and  the  employers. 

The  students,  while  at  work,  earn  wages  usually  the  same  as 
that  earned  by  other  workers  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  As 
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the  students  show  promise  and  proficiency  in  their  positions,  they 
are  advanced  by  their  employers  both  in  responsibility  and  in 
wages. 

The  key  position  in  the  cooperative  system  is  that  of  the  coordi- 
nators. They  have  three  tasks  to  perform — vocational  guidance, 
student  placement  and  supervision.  Almost  universally  it  is  re- 
ported that  students,  under  the  cooperative  system,  do  better  work 
than,  or  at  least  work  as  good  as,  that  performed  by  regular  em- 
ployes and,  at  the  same  time,  are  able  to  secure  the  maximum  from 
the  instruction  offered  in  the  classroom. 
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CHAPTER  X— CONTENT  OF  THE  ACCOUNTANCY 

COURSES 

Twenty-six  institutions  furnished  lists  of  the  text  books  used  in 
their  accountancy  courses.  The  following  summary  shows  the 
number  of  different  texts  reported: 


Accountancy  — Principles  and  Theory  31 

Cost  Accounting  11 

Auditing  9 

Income  Tax  6 

Problems  6 

Financial  Statements  5 

Systems  4 

Mathematics  of  Accounting  3 

Specialized  Accounting  11 


TOTAL 


86 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  number 
books  were  reported: 

No.  of  Times  Reported 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
8 
9 

10 

21 


of  times  individual  text 


No.  of  Text  Books 
56 

13 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 


The  large  number  of  text  books  reported  by  only  one  institution 
leads  one  to  the  suspicion  that  the  principle  of  nepotism  is  at 
work  and  that  some  institutions  are  using  text  books  merely  be- 
cause they  were  prepared  by  members  of  their  staff. 

The  following  are  the  fourteen  text  books  reported  by  four  or 
more  institutions : 


TABLE  XXVIII  — TEXT  BOOKS  MOST  FREQUENTLY  USED 

IN  COLLEGES 


1.  American  Institute  of  Accountants 

2.  Amidon  & Lang 

3.  Bell  & Powelson 

4.  Finney 

5.  Gordon  & Lockwood 

6.  Hatfield 

7.  Jackson 

8.  Kester 

9.  Lawrence 

10.  Montgomery 

11.  Prentice  Hall 

12.  Schlater 

13.  Thompson 

14.  Walton. 


Accounting  Systems 
Federal  Income  Tax  Acounting 
Examination  Questions 
Elements  of  Cost  Accounting 
Auditing 

Principles  of  Accounting 
Accounting  Systems 
Accounting" 

Auditing  Problems 
Accounting  Theory  and  Practice 
Cost  Accounting 
Auditing  Theory  and  Practice 
Federal  Tax  Course 
Elementary  Cost  Accounting 
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An  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  contents  of  the  six  text  books 
most  frequently  used.  These  cover  the  field  of  Theory,  Auditing, 
Costs  and  Systems.  While  it  is  admitted  that  this  is  only  a sam- 
pling of  the  entire  field,  it  is  felt  that  this  sampling  is  probably  a 
fair  index  of  the  field  or  at  least  of  the  best  part  of  the  field,  as 
evidenced  by  the  judgment  of  accountancy  instructors,  who  have 
selected  these  books  in  preference  to  others. 

In  making  this  analysis,  the  number  of  lines  of  text,  devoted  to 
each  item,  was  totalled  and  entered  on  the  tabulation  sheets.  The 
text  was  read  and  each  paragraph  was  analyzed  to  determine  the 
accounting  element  or  elements  involved  in  the  discussion.  The 
number  of  lines  devoted  to  each  element  was  counted  and  entered 
on  the  tabulation  sheets.  Where  a passage  covered  more  than 
one  accounting  element  and  division  of  the  lines  could  not  be 
made,  the  count  was  credited  to  the  main  theme  as  indicated  by 
the  context.  Illustrative  material  was  included  in  the  count,  where 
it  lent  itself  to  such  tabulation.  Exercises,  questions  and  prob- 
lems were  omitted. 

This  method  of  tabulation  furnishes  only  a rough  index  of  the 
relative  emphasis  placed  on  items.  Text  books  are  not  always 
strictly  followed,  neither  as  to  order  of  subject  matter  nor  as  to 
relative  emphasis  of  content.  This  tabulation,  however,  has  the 
merit  of  relative  objectivity. 

Eleven  institutions  submitted  samples  of  examination  questions 
used  in  the  accountancy  courses.  These  samples  are  very  few  in 
comparison  with  the  entire  number  of  institutions  studied  and  with 
the  fields  covered  by  the  courses.  An  analysis  of  the  examination 
questions,  however,  while  not  conclusive  as  to  the  content  of  the 
courses  gives  an  index,  somewhat  inadequate  to  be  sure,  of  the 
general  trend  of  subject  matter  covered. 

In  tabulating  these  examinations,  the  principle  was  followed  of 
listing  once  each  accounting  element  mentioned  in  the  question  or 
called  for  in  the  solution,  regardless  of  the  number  of  times  the 
element  appeared  in  the  particular  question  or  solution.  A meas- 
ure of  subjectivity  entered  into  the  classification,  both  in  the  plac- 
ing of  an  item  in  any  category  and  in  deciding  which  elements 
were  called  for  in  the  solutions.  That  this  was  not  a serious  de- 
fect is  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  analysis  by  one  tabulator,  par- 
tial analyses  were  made  by  another  accountant,  whose  judgment, 
on  the  whole,  agreed  with  that  of  the  original  tabulator. 
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A total  of  928  questions  were  tabulated,  distributed  as  follows : 
TABLE  XXIX  — COLLEGE  EXAMINATIONS  ANALYZED 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Institution 

Questions 

Courses 

Questions 

Alabama 

59 

Elementary 

221 

Columbia 

75 

Intermediate  and 

Advanced  292 

Dartmouth. 

19 

Cost 

91 

Florida 

76 

Audit 

51 

New  York 

203 

Taxes 

82 

Northwestern 

143 

C.  P.  A. 

10 

Oregon 

32 

Systems 

44 

Pittsburgh 

33 

Mathematics 

21 

C.  C.  N.  Y. 

193 

Public  Utility 

42 

Emory 

13 

Fiduciary 

26 

Penn  State 

82 

Brokerage 

21 

Statements 

11 

Managerial 

10 

Budgets 

6 

TOTAL 

923 

823 

One  other  index  was  used  to  analyze  the  content  of  the  courses. 
The  catalogue  announcements  were  carefully  tabulated.  Cau- 
tion must  be  exercised  in  considering  this  analysis.  In  the  first 
place,  not  everything  announced  as  included  in  the  courses  is  al- 
ways actually  covered.  In  the  second  place,  other  items  beyond 
the  announcements  are  frequently  included.  In  the  third  place, 
some  institutions  are  very  modest  in  describing  their  courses, 
while  others  are  very  inclusive,  and  still  others  offer  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  course  content.  This  tabulation  is  offered,  again  not 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  content  of  courses  in  any  institution 
but  as  indicating,  through  a sort  of  composite  picture,  the  general 
trend  of  course  content  in  all  institutions. 

In  making  the  tabulation  of  catalogues,  every  item  mentioned 
in  the  course  announcements  was  listed  on  the  tabulation  sheets. 
The  total  number  of  listings  of  any  item  may  be  considered  as  an 
index  of  the  relative  emphasis  placed  on  the  item  by  the  schools 
as  a whole,  but  not  necessarily  by  any  individual  school. 

Six  institutions  submitted  partial  syllabi  of  the  work  done  in 
their  accountancy  courses.  The  number  of  syllabi  was  very  small ; 
there  was  little  or  no  indication  of  the  amount  of  emphasis  placed 
on  the  individual  items  mentioned;  the  forms  of  the  syllabi  were 
so  different  that  comparison  was  impossible  and  tabulation  would 
be  meaningless.  For  these  reasons,  the  content  of  the  syllabi  was 
not  included  in  the  tabulations.  A subjective  comparison  of  the 
syllabi  and  the  corresponding  examination  questions  indicated  that 
the  examinations  were  a fair  index  of  the  course  content. 
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PART  III— DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

CHAPTER  XI — THE  CONTENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM  IN  ACCOUNTANCY  COMPARED 
WITH  THE  PROFESSION’S  REQUIREMENTS 

On  the  basis  of  the  concept  of  accountancy  enunciated  in  a pre- 
vious chapter,  the  tabulations  of  Tables  XXX  and  XXXII  may  be 
grouped  under  five  heads : 

1.  Items  dealing  with  recording  activities, 

2.  Items  dealing  with  verificaton  and  evaluation, 

3.  Items  dealing  with  analysis, 

4.  Items  dealing  with  reporting, 

5.  Miscellaneous  items. 

Some  of  the  items  may  be  classified  under  two  of  these  group 
heads,  some  under  three  and  some  under  four.  A total  of  twelve 
different  groups  were  thus  secured  by  rearranging  the  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  items  under  one  of  these  headings  or  under 
one  of  the  combinations  of  headings. 

In  the  appendix,  will  be  found  a list  of  the  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  items,  rearranged  into  the  twelve  groups  in  accord- 
ance with  the  major  accountancy  functions  with  which  each  item 
is  concerned.  These  groups  are  as  follows : 

I.  Items  concerned  with  the  recording  function  only, 

II.  Items  concerned  with  the  recording  function  and  with 
verification  and  evaluation, 

III.  Items  concerned  with  recording  and  reporting, 

IV.  Items  concerned  with  recording,  analysis  and  reporting, 

V.  Items  concerned  with  the  verification  and  evaluation 

function  only, 

VI.  Items  concerned  with  verification  and  evaluation  and 
with  analysis, 

VII.  Items  concerned  with  verification  and  evaluation,  analysis 
and  reporting, 

VIII.  Items  concerned  with  the  analysis  function  only, 

IX.  Items  concerned  with  analysis  and  with  reporting, 

X.  Items  concerned  with  the  reporting  function  only, 

XI.  Miscellaneous  items, 

XII.  Items  concerned  with  all  four  of  the  major  accountancy 
functions. 

The  tabulations  in  Tables  XXX  and  XXXII  are  grouped  for 
analysis  into  the  twelve  groups  and  listed  under  nine  column 
headings  as  follows : 
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1.  Content  of  college  catalogues 

2.  Content  of  college  examinations 

3.  Content  of  college  text-books 

4.  Content  of  C.  P.  A.  examinations 

5.  Content  of  tax  cases 

6.  Content  of  accountancy  periodicals 

7.  Items  marked  E,  Essential,  in  questionnaire 

8.  Items  marked  D,  Desirable,  in  questionnaire 

9.  Items  marked  I,  Immaterial,  in  questionnaire. 

This  results  in  a condensation  which  appears  in  Table  XXXVI. 


TABLE  XXXVI 

CONDENSATION  OF  ITEMS  TABULATED 


Group 

No. 

Cat. 

Coll. 

Exam. 

Text 

C.  P.  A. 
Exam 

Tax 

Period. 

E 

D 

I 

I 

360 

395 

18.991 

439 

16 

76 

443 

48 

12 

II 

18 

20 

2,331 

25 

3 

14 

50 

6 

III 

177 

84 

1,801 

90 

134 

13 

164 

4 

IV 

78 

72 

4,680 

81 

3 

30 

69 

31 

13 

V 

198 

150 

17,400 

491 

136 

172 

423 

64 

13 

VI 

14 

22 

1.667 

60 

19 

25 

75 

7 

1 

VII 

83 

43 

1,759 

92 

19 

32 

130 

31 

5 

VIII 

143 

78 

4,933 

125 

16 

110 

229 

66 

10 

IX 

139 

102 

8.351 

192 

15 

59 

239 

33 

8 

X 

213 

209 

4,784 

410 

27 

83 

148 

13 

7 

XI 

159 

162 

4,813 

302 

175 

233 

419 

194 

47 

XII 

1547 

4346 

92.779 

6852 

1863 

1635 

4729 

803 

288 

Total 

3129 

5683 

164.289 

9159 

2426 

2482 

The  gross  figures 

shown 

in  Table 

XXXVI  are 

not 

comparable 

owing 

to  the 

differences  in 

the  total 

number  of  units 

in  each 

in- 

dex.  Table  XXXVII  is  a duplicate  of  Table  XXXVI  in  terms  of 
percentages.  The  percentages  in  connection  with  the  question- 
naire represent  the  perecent  of  the  total  items  checked  in  each 
group. 

The  first  lines  of  Tables  XXXVI  and  XXXVII  are  to  be  read  as 
follows:  Out  of  3,129  items  tabulated  in  college  catalogues,  360 
or  11.50%  dealt  with  recording  activities  alone;  out  of  5,683  items 
in  college  examinations,  395  or  6.95%  dealt  with  these  activities; 
out  of  164,289  lines  of  text-books  tabulated,  18,991  lines  or  11.56% 
dealt  with  recording  activities;  439  items,  or  4.79%  out  of  9,159 
tabulations  in  C.  P.  A.  examinations  dealt  with  the  same  activities ; 
16  items  in  the  tax  cases  or  .66%  out  of  2,426  items  and  76  items  in 
the  accountancy  periodicals  or  3.06%  of  a total  of  2,482  tabulations 
dealt  with  these  activities.  The  items  dealing  with  recording- 
activities  only  were  checked  five  hundred  and  three  times  on  the 


XII.  All  Four  49.44  76.47  56.47  74.81  76.80  65.87  81.25  13.80  4.95 
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questionnaires  completed  by  the  twenty-eight  accountants.  Of 
these,  four  hundred  and  forty-three  checks  or  88.07%  were  under 
Essential,  forty-eight  or  9.54%  were  under  Desirable  and  twelve 
or  2.39%  were  under  Immaterial.  The  other  lines  are  similarly 
to  be  read. 

To  ascertain  for  each  index  the  relative  emphasis  on  the  four 
major  groups  of  operations,  the  percentage  of  each  group,  whether 
it  appears  independently  or  in  combination  with  another  group  or 
groups,  is  shown  in  Table  XXXVIII. 

In  view  of  the  relative  subjectivity  of  the  measurements,  too 
much  stress  may  not  be  placed  on  the  exact  percentages.  These 
percentages  should  be  used  rather  as  a rough  indication  of  rank- 
ing of  groups.  This  ranking  is  shown  in  Table  XXXIX. 

Table  XXXIX  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  evaluating  and 
verifying  activities  of  accountants  are  given  least  emphasis  in 
college  catalogues  and  examinations.  Next  in  order  are  the  analy- 
sis activities ; third  appears  recording  and  fourth,  reporting.  In 
the  text-books,  reporting  appears  to  be  of  least  importance,  analy- 
sis, second,  evaluation  and  verification,  third  and  recording-,  fourth. 

The  C.  P.  A.  examinations  and  the  tax  cases  agree  in  giving 
least  emphasis  to  analysis,  second  place  to  recording,  with  evalua- 
tion and  verification,  third,  and  reporting,  fourth. 

In  the  accountancy  periodicals,  least  emphasis  is  given  to  record- 
ing, second  rank  to  reporting,  third  rank  to  evaluation  and  verifica- 
tion, and  most  emphasis  to  analysis. 

In  the  average  of  the  college  indexes,  the  order  is  one,  evalua- 
tion and  verification,  two,  analysis,  three,  reporting  and  four,  re- 
cording. In  the  average  of  the  professional  indexes,  the  order  is 
one,  recording,  two,  analysis,  three,  evaluation  and  verification,  and 
four,  reporting. 

The  accountants  also  place  relatively  little  emphasis  on  the 
analysis  activities.  Second  place  is  given  to  evaluation  and  veri- 
fication, third  place  to  reporting,  and  fourth  to  recording.  The 
percentages,  however,  are  so  close  that  this  ranking  must  be  ac- 
cepted with  caution.  It  appears  to  be  borne  out,  however,  by  the 
relative  number  of  items  marked  D,  Desirable.  The  number  of 
items  marked  I,  Immaterial,  is  a negative  index  of  the  same 
character.  Here,  too,  analysis  has  the  least  emphasis,  reporting 
is  second,  recording,  third,  and  evaluation  and  verification,  fourth. 

Tables  XXXVI,  XXXVII,  XXXVIII  and  XXXIX  show. two  out- 
standing features:  1.  the  relatively  large  number  of  items  in 
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each  index,  which  could  not  definitely  be  allocated  to  any  one  of 
the  four  major  accounting  functions ; and  2.  the  relatively  minor 
emphasis  or  lack  of  emphasis  placed  on  the  analysis  function  in  all 
indexes  except  one. 

The  items  tabulated  both  for  the  college  curriculum  content  and 
the  professional  requirements  were  grouped  as  indicated  into  the 
twelve  groups  and  only  a very  small  percentage  of  the  items  were 
definitely  classified  under  only  one  accounting  function.  For  ex- 
ample, under  college  catalogues,  11.50%  dealt  with  recording  act- 
ivities, 6.33%  dealt  with  evaluation  and  verification,  4.57%  dealt 
with  analysis  and  6.81%  dealt  with  reporting,  a total  of  slightly 
over  29%  which  dealt  with  only  one  function.  On  the  other  hand, 
nearly  50%  dealt  with  all  four  of  the  major  functions.  Under  the 
other  indexes  the  percentages  are  even  more  extreme. 

The  only  index  which  places  the  analysis  function  in  the  highest 
rank  is  that  of  the  periodicals.  Even  the  accountants  in  their 
questionnaires  placed  the  analysis  function  in  the  lowest  rank. 
Apparently  the  leaders  and  thinkers  of  the  profession,  the  ones 
who  are  attempting  to  stimulate  thought  through  their  writings, 
recognize  more  than  the  general  practioner,  more  than  the  C.  P.  A. 
examiners,  and  more  than  the  college  professors  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  this  field  of  activity.  The  tax  cases  may  be  left  out 
of  consideration  at  this  point,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  deal 
only  with  controversial  subjects  and,  in  the  second  place,  consid- 
erable analysis  work  usually  is  performed  before  the  cases  are  re- 
ported and  probably  such  analyses,  while  an  important  factor  in  de- 
ciding the  cases,  are  omitted  from  the  discussions  and  decisions. 

The  accountants  who  were  interviewed,  on  the  whole,  stated 
that  the  colleges  were  not,  in  their  opinion,  giving  adequate  pre- 
paration in  the  practical  aspects  of  accountancy  work.  Too  much 
emphasis  was  placed  on  theory  and  form,  not  sufficient  on  the  act- 
ual work  which  the  accountant  performs  in  the  field.  To  quote  but 
one  example  of  the  complaints  made : 

“In  the  course  of  our  practice  we  have  had  hundreds  of  college  graduates 
apply  for  positions  and  with  few  exceptions,  I might  say  they  are  totally  un- 
fit to  begin  work  in  an  accountant’s  office.  They  know  how  to'  prepare  a com- 
plicated balance  sheet  and  they  know  the  theory  of  cost  accounting  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  things;— 4>ut  they  do  not  know  how  to  begin  the  audit  of  a sim- 
ple set  of  books. 

“We  know  that  the  average  accountant  spends  ninety-five  percent  of  his 
time  in  auditing;  the  student  is  taught  how  to  value  machinery,  he  knows  the 
theory  of  depletion  and  depreciation  and  he  is  taught  all  about  valuations  of 
inventories  and  other  assets.  Why  not  include  in  such  a course,  actual  pro- 
grams of  audits  of  various  types  of  establishments  as  they  are  used  by  repre- 
sentative accounting  firms  today?”  1 
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This  feeling  on  the  part  of  employing  accountants  seems  to  be 
well  nigh  universal.  Several  of  the  larger  accounting  firms  place 
so  little  reliance  on  the  training  secured  in  school,  that  each  junior 
accountant  is  put  through  a course  of  practical  training  on  the  job, 
with  lectures,  discussions  and  supervised  practice. 

It  is  rather  discouraging,  in  view  of  the  high-sounding  philosophy 
of  accountancy  set  forth  in  a preceding  chapter,  to  note  the  rel- 
atively unimportant  place  given  to  analysis  activities,  both  in  the 
colleges  and  by  the  accountants  themselves.  Apparently  this  is 
another  case  of  “cultural  lag”.  The  accountants  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  to  agree  with  the  pragmatic  conception  of  accountancy, 
which  necessarily  implies  the  use  of  intelligent  reasoning.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  actual  practical  application  of  this  philosophy 
to  their  daily  work,  they  seem  to  be  so  close  to  the  trees  that  the 
forest  is  obscured. 

Accountancy,  like  other  professions,  needs  “in  practice”  train- 
ing. Too  many  accountants  seem  to  feel  that,  having  achieved  a 
C.  P.  A.  certificate,  their  training  is  complete.  Frequently,  to  be 
sure,  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  technical  skills  that 
is  missing.  Ideals  may  even  be  found  among  the  new 
C.  P.  A.’s.  But,  unfortunately,  these  ideals  are  allowed  to  sink 
into  the  background,  as  the  accountant,  particularly  the  one  with 
a small  clientele,  allows  himself  to  fall  into  a rut  and  carry  on 
his  activities  in  a purely  routine  way,  without  any  vision  of  the 
service  he  can  perform  by  holding  fast  to  his  ideals,  service  which 
undoubtedly  will  bring  its  recompense  in  larger  fees  and  in  grow- 
ing clientele. 

The  fault,  however,  is  not  wholly  the  accountants’.  The  schools, 
too,  seem  to  be  placing  emphasis  on  the  recording  and  reporting 
aspects  of  the  work.  The  evaluation  and  analysis  aspects  seem  to 
have  a relatively  low  place  in  the  schools.  The  professors  of  ac- 
countancy report  that  they  are  not  trying  to  turn  out  students  fin- 
ished in  the  practice  of  the  accountancy  profession.  They  feel 
that  with  the  time  at  their  disposal  this  is  a task  impossible  to  ac- 
complish. Their  task,  they  say,  is  to  equip  the  student  to  be  able 
to  “think  through”  an  accountancy  problem  (as  one  professor  ex- 
pressed it).  Do  we  have  another  “cultural  lag”  here?  Are  they 
saying  one  thing  and  doing  something  else,  as  Table  XXXIX  seems 
to  show? 

The  analysis  of  these  tables  shows  two  tasks  still  confronting  the 
professors  and  the  accountants:  the  task  of  maintaining  a high 
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standard  in  the  teaching  of  so-called  practical  work,  without  at 
the  same  time  losing  sight  of  the  real  job  of  the  accountant,  name- 
ly the  using  of  the  results  of  the  practical  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  immediate  clients,  those  who  pay  the  fee,  and  of  the  remote 
client,  society  at  large ; and  the  task  of  in  practice  training  for  ac- 
countants, so  that  they  do  not  allow  their  ideals  to  disintegrate  and 
themselves  to  fall  back  into  the  status  which  it  took  the  profession 
so  many  years  to  outgrow. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

SPECIFIC  CONTENT  OF  THE  ACCOUNTANCY 

CURRICULUM 

In  an  earlier  chapter,  the  accountancy  curriculum  was  described 
as  a series  of  concentric  circles.  If  this  analogy  holds  true,  the 
accountancy  curriculum  seems  to  suffer,  like  other  parts  of  our  ed- 
ucational scheme,  from  the  evil  of  compartmentalization  of 
knowledge.  Training  is  given  in  specific  fields  without  apparently 
any  attempt  at  coordination  and  integration.  The  circles,  instead 
of  being  imaginery  lines,  appear  to  be  walls  with  one-way  exits. 

It  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  conceive  of  the  field  of  ac- 
countancy as  an  inverted,  truncated  pyramid,  resting  on  the  narrow 
base  of  the  four  major  principles,  recording,  evaluation  and  veri- 
fication, analysis  and  reporting,  its  sides  extending  upward  indef- 
initely, and  as  one  progresses,  opening  ever  wider  fields  for  activity. 
Within  these  boundaries,  the  entire  field  of  accountancy  is  em- 
braced, and  the  function  of  the  school  is  to  furnish  the  tools  and 
the  mechanism  to  facilitate  the  travel  into  the  far  reaches  of  the 
field.  No  lines  of  demarcation  are  found;  the  field  is  one  integrated 
whole  and  the  specific  activities  in  the  field  melt  indefinitely,  one 
into  another. 

One  finds  it  very  difficult  to  say  that  this  part  of  an  accountant’s 
work  involves  auditing  and  another  part,  theory  and  principles.  In 
auditing,  the  accountant  applies  theory  and  principle,  and  in  other 
work,  the  accountant  is  using  auditing  technique.  Cost  Account- 
ing is  but  an  application  of  the  theories  of  accounting  and  auditing; 
system  building  is  merely  the  devising  of  economical  and  efficient 
ways  of  recording  fiscal  data  in  accordance  with  accounting  prin- 
ciples. Governmental  accounting  is  a specific  application  of  theory 
and  auditing.  The  accountants  today  are  talking  of  distribution 
costs,  applying  the  so-called  theory  of  cost  accounting  to  the  purely 
merchandising  field;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

An  examination  of  the  text  books  used  in  the  various  account- 
ancy courses,  a study  of  the  examination  questions  set  in  the  col- 
lege course  examinations,  tend  to  prove  this.  Without  the  spe- 
cific captions  to  the  examinations,  one  would  frequently  find  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  which  course  was  covered.  Only  very  few  sec- 
tions of  any  text  book  can  be  read  without  the  setting  and  still 
be  definitely  placed  in  a text  book  covering  a specific  field,  such 
as  auditing,  costs,  or  systems.  Even  text  books  on  specific  in- 
dustries will  be  found  to  contain  numerous  passages  that  might 
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very  easily  be  placed  in  the  text  books  of  any  of  the  more  general 
subjects. 

This  is  more  concretely  shown  by  the  relatively  large  number 
of  items  in  Tables  XXX  and  XXXII  that  could  not  definitely  be 
placed  in  one  or  another  group  of  major  activities.  Of  the  cata- 
logues, nearly  50%,  of  college  examinations,  over  75%,  of  the  text 
books  over  50%,  of  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations,  nearly  75%,  of  the 
tax  cases,  over  75%,  of  the  periodicals,  65%  of  the  total  items  tab- 
ulated were  placed  under  a blanket  caption  covering  all  four  of 
the  major  groups. 

If  this  is  so,  the  apparent  separation  of  the  work  in  accountancy 
into  courses  is  futile.  It  leads  to  duplication,  it  leads  to  false  em- 
phases, it  causes  meaningless  lines  of  demarcation,  with  the  result- 
ant lack  of  integration.  This  lack  of  coordination  and  this  dis- 
integration in  the  accountancy  work  is  felt  by  the  professors 
themselves.  Professor  DeWitt  C.  Eggleston  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  in  an  interview,  suggested  one  possible 
remedy : 

“Each  college  should  have  in  its  Accountancy  Department,  as  in  other  de- 
partments, one  member  of  the  staff  who  should  be  free  from  both  teaching  and 
administrative  duties,  and  serve  as  a department  coordinator. 

“This  official  should  be  in  constant  contact  with  the  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff,  with  the  administrative  officers,  with  the  students  and  with  the  ac- 
counting profession.  The  curriculum  content  should  be  revised  constantly 
under  his  supervision,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  duplication  within  the  de- 
partment, and,  conversely,  to  assure  the  proper  stress  and  emphasis  on  the 
entire  field  of  curriculum  content. 

“Distribution  of  time  allotments  between  subjects  and  different  phases  of 
subjects,  distribution  of  time  requirements  of  students  should  be  under  his 
control,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  department  faculty  in  general. 

“The  coordinator,  by  his  contact  with  the  accounting  profession,  should  be 
able  to  inculcate  in  the  faculty  and  student  body  a proper  regard  for  profes- 
sional needs,  and,  conversely,  in  the  profession,  a proper  respect  for  the  col- 
lege work,  in  view  of  the  limitations  under  which  it  is  being  performed. 

“Curriculum  modifications  should  keep  pace  with  professional  changes, 
both  in  principle  and  in  procedure,  such  changes  to  be  brought  into  the  col- 
lege through  the  coordinator’s  contact  with  the  profession. 

“In  this  way,  a more  up-to-date  curriculum,  more  equitably  distributed, 
with  due  regard  both  for  teachers’  and  for  students’  time,  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  sending  better  products  into  the  professional  field.” 

This  remedy,  however,  is  merely  a palliative,  not  a cure.  It 
does  not  eliminate  the  evils  of  compartmentalization.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  rather  accentuates  them,  since  by  this  plan,  each  course 
will  have  its  definite  subject  matter,  conceived  and  planned,  to  be 
sure,  in  relation  to  other  courses.  It  does  eliminate  duplication,  it 
does  provide  for  proper  planning.  But  complete  integration  would 
not  be  developed.  Each  course  would  deal  with  a section  of  the 
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field  of  accountancy,  and  only  by  most  careful  supervision  and  con- 
stant watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  coordinator,  would  the  re- 
lationships of  the  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  be  brought 
out. 

The  cure  lies  in  the  complete  elimination  of  course  lines  and  the 
teaching  of  accountancy  throughout  all  the  classes, — not  theory, 
auditing,  costs,  etc.,  but  the  entire  field  of  accountancy  in  all  its 
aspects. 

This  course  should  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  philosophy 
of  accountancy  already  set  forth. 

Four  major  fields  of  activity  comprise  the  work  of  the  account- 
ant, recording,  evaluation  and  verification,  analysis,  and  reporting. 
The  various  activities  of  the  curriculum  should  be  built  around 
these  four  concepts.  The  four  ideas  should  be  taught  together, 
not  as  separate  activities  but  as  parts  of  a unified  whole.  The  re- 
lationship of  each  to  the  others  should  be  stressed,  and  each  form 
of  activity  should  be  used  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the 
others. 

The  various  details  of  the  work  should  be  used,  not  as  ends  in 
themselves,  as  they  seem  to  be  used  at  present,  but  as  means  for 
emphasizing  and  illustrating  each  of  the  four  major  principles. 
Cost  accountants  cannot  be  created  in  school.  Expert  auditors 
are  a product  of  the  field,  not  the  laboratory.  Critical  analysis 
comes  only  after  constant  application  of  the  principles  and  techni- 
ques, learned  in  school,  to  be  sure,  but  applied  to  the  multifarious 
daily  activities  of  the  practicing  accountant.  The  course  proposed 
would  take  the  beginner  in  accountancy  through  the  various  fields 
now  covered  in  the  school,  but  always  relating  them  to  the  four 
fundamental  theses. 

The  material  for  such  a curriculum  is  at  hand  in  abundance.  In 
an  earlier  chapter,  mention  was  made  of  the  splendid  text  books, 
the  illuminating  problems,  the  books  and  records  of  defunct  busi- 
ness enterprises,  the  rich  literature,  the  business  world  itself,  if 
the  school  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  located  conveniently  close. 

To  ascertain  the  items  on  which  there  appears  to  be  a higher 
percentage  of  agreement  in  all  the  indexes  used  to  determine  the 
content  of  the  present  accountancy  curriculum  in  colleges  and  the 
profession's  requirements  as  to  content,  a series  of  tables  was  pre- 
pared as  follows: 

Table  XL  — Items  on  which  there  was  unanimous  agree- 

ment among  the  accountants,  that  they  were 
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essential  in  the  curriculum. 

— Items  marked  by  twenty-five  percent  or  more 
of  the  accountants  as  less  than  essential. 

- — Items  which  each  appeared  more  than  one 
percent  of  the  total  appearances  in  C.  P.  A. 
examinations. 

— Items  which  each  appeared  between  one-half 
and  one  percent  of  the  total  appearances  in 
C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

— Items  to  which  were  devoted  more  than  one 
percent  of  the  total  tabulated  text-book  lines. 
— Items  to  which  were  devoted  between  one- 
half  and  one  percent  of  the  total  tabulated 
text  book  lines. 

These  tables  and  comments  on  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix. 

Tables  XL,  XLII,  XLIII,  XLIV  and  XLV  contain  a number  of 
items  which  appear  common  to  all.  A combination  of  these  tables, 
eliminating  the  more  specialized  accounting  and  the  three  items 
which  did  not  appear  once  in  the  periodicals  or  tax  cases  is  given 
in  Table  XLVI  (in  the  appendix).  This  table  reflects  the  best 
judgment  of  the  accountants,  the  selections  of  the  C.  P.  A.  ex- 
aminers, and  the  opinions  of  the  college  text  book  writers,  as 
shown  by  the  relative  emphasis  placed.  Nearly  90%  of  the  ac- 
countants marked  the  items  as  essential.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  items  in  C.  P.  A.  examinations  are  included  in  the  list. 
Nearly  60%  of  the  items  in  the  tax  cases  and  periodical  discus- 
sions are  covered.  About  64%  of  all  the  items  covered  in  present 
courses  in  colleges  are  included. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  list  of  items  given  in  Table  XLVI  con- 
tains almost  no  items  that  may  be  classified  as  specialized  account- 
ing. The  colleges  seem  to  lay  greater  stress,  or  at  least  relatively 
more  emphasis,  on  specialized  activities  such  as  cost  accounting 
governmental  accounting,  estate  accounting  and  accounting  for 
specific  industries,  than  do  the  accountants  themselves.  The 
viewpoint  of  the  profession  is  more  clearly  reflected  in  Table 
XLVI.  The  omission  of  these  specialized  activities  from  this 
table  does  not  indicate  a desire  completely  to  ignore  the  fields  of 
specialization.  As  pointed  out  later,  it  is  expected  that  specialized 
work  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  a well-rounded  curriculum,  but 
the  emphasis  will  be  rather  on  the  utilization  of  this  specialized 
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accounting  as  practice  material  and  exercises  for  the  more  com- 
plete understanding  and  mastery  of  the  four  major  functions. 

The  items  of  Table  XLVI  fall  into  a fair  distribution  of  major 
activities  as  grouped  in  an  earlier  chapter.  (See  Table  XLVII). 
The  total  appearance  of  recording  activities  is  72,  of  verification 
and  evaluation,  65,  of  analysis,  65,  and  of  reporting,  66.  The  order 
of  emphasis  is  1.5  analysis,  1.5  evaluation  and  verification,  3 re- 
porting, and  4 recording.  The  list  suffers  from  a lack  of  sufficient 
emphasis  on  analysis  activities.  If  the  purely  analysis  items  of 
Budget  Making,  Balance  Sheet  Ratios,  Percentage  Trends,  Turn- 
over Calculations  and  the  Concept  of  Working  Capital  are  added, 
the  function  of  analysis  becomes  one  of  third  rank  instead  of  one 
of  least  importance.  There  seems  to  be  no  statistical  justification 
for  including  these  items,  but  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy 
enunciated,  they  belong  in  a balanced  course  of  study. 

While  it  is  advocated  that  the  initial  emphasis  be  placed  on  the 
94  items  listed  in  Table  XLVI  and  the  five  analysis  items,  it  is  not 
intended  that  the  other  items  be  neglected.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
other  items  are  essential  to  a proper  understanding  and  handling 
of  the  first  group  of  items.  These  others  should  be  used  for  illus- 
trative purposes  and  for  exercises. 

In  short,  the  whole  field  of  accountancy  should  be  included  in 
the  course  of  study,  some  parts  with  more  emphasis  than  others, 
some  for  deep-seated  and  permanent  control,  others  for  use  as 
tools  in  securing  a prime  understanding  of  the  underlying  concepts 
of  accountancy  and  of  the  problems  arising  incident  thereto. 

TABLE  XLVII  — GROUPING  OF  THE  SELECTED  LIST  OF  ELEMENTS 


Group 

i Function 

No.  of  Items 

I. 

Recording 

12 

II. 

Recording,  Evaluation  and  Verification 

1 

III. 

Recording,  Reporting 

2 

IV. 

Recording,  Analysis,  Reporting 

2 

V. 

Evaluation  and  Verification 

8 

VI. 

Evaluation  and  Verification,  Analysis 

1 

VIII. 

Analysis 

2 

IX. 

Analysis,  Reporting 

5 

X. 

Reporting 

2 

XI. 

Miscellaneous 

4 

XII. 

All  Four 

55 

94 

RANKING  CORRECTED  RANKING 


Function 

Appearances 

Rank 

Appearances 

Rank 

Recording 
Evaluation  & 

72 

4 

72 

4 

Verification 

65 

1.5 

65 

1 

Analysis 

65 

1.5 

70 

3 

Reporting 

66 

3 

66 

2 
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CHAPTER  XIII— BASIC  MATERIAL  FOR  THE 
ACCOUNTANCY  CURRICULUM 

The  present  curriculum  in  accountancy  usually  includes  a course 
in  elementary  theory  and  principles,  which  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents in  the  school  of  business  and  apparently  is  not  differentiated 
as  to  content,  for  the  general  student  and  for  the  student  who  ex- 
pects to  specialize  in  accountancy.  It  is  thus  a service  course  with 
a content  much  too  technical  and  detailed  for  the  general  student. 
This  service  work  should  be,  if  administratively  possible,  separated 
from  the  regular  preparatory  work  of  the  accountancy  specializa- 
tion program.  The  work  should  be  presented  in  a survey  course, 
covering  the  more  general  features  of  the  accountant’s  work  and 
eliminating  and  omitting  the  more  technical  aspects. 

For  the  accountancy  student,  the  work  should  be  organized  in  a 
series  of  graded  segments  of  the  entire  field  of  accountancy,  touch- 
ing upon  all  four  of  the  major  activities  at  each  stage  of  the  train- 
ing. The  later  periods  of  training  should  be  a continuation  of  the 
earlier  periods,  using  a richer  series  of  illustrations  and  a wider 
variety  of  exercises. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discuss  the  content  of  a curriculum,  without 
at  the  same  time  considering  the  methods  by  means  of  which  the 
specific  subject  matter  should  be  taught,  and  the  attitudes  of  mind 
to  be  inculcated  in  the  student  through  the  medium  of  the  subject 
matter  and  the  methods.  Even  in  preparing  a student  in  profes- 
sional subject  matter,  the  instructor  must  always  keep  in  mind 
that  the  student  who  enters  a profession  has  duties  and  functions 
to  fulfill,  apart  from  the  specific  professional  activities. 

The  idea  of  a profession  necessarily  implies  service,  based  on 
knowledge  and  training,  with  the  thought  of  remuneration  holding 
a secondary  place  in  the  mind  of  the  practitioner.  The  accountant, 
because  of  his  peculiar  position  in  the  business  world,  should  be 
prepared  to  participate  in  all  the  civic  activities  of  the  community, 
contributing  his  special  knowledge  and  training  to  solve  commun- 
ity problems.  Each  situation  connected  with  the  teaching  of  pro- 
fessional subject  matter  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  its 
social  implications.  The  solution  to  the  purely  technical  aspects 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  social  angle.  Compartmentalization 
of  attitudes  is  just  as  grave  an  evil  as,  or  even  more  so  than,  com- 
partmentalization of  subject  matter. 

The  basic  material  for  the  professional  accountancy  curriculum 
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is  presented  herein,  without  apparently  any  consideration  of  the 
social  aspects.  This  is  done,  not  because  the  latter  are  not  con- 
sidered important,  but  because  this  study  is  concerned  with  only 
one  side  of  the  problem,  the  accountancy  curriculum  content. 

Other  studies  should  be  made  to  discover  more  fully  what  are 
the  non-professional  activities  in  which  the  accountant  should 
participate,  and  what  are  the  attitudes  of  mind  with  which  he  is  to 
undertake  his  work,  both  professional  and  extra-professional.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  instructor,  using  this 
basic  professional  material,  will  work  with  the  knowledge  and 
facilities  at  present  at  his  disposal,  to  develop  a professional  ac- 
countant, equipped  to  take  his  place  in  his  community,  both  as  a 
professional  man  and  as  a more  intelligent  citizen. 

The  initial  study  in  the  basic  material  of  the  professional  cur- 
riculum should  cover  the  tools  of  accountancy : 

Double  Entry  Bookkeeping  Mathematics  of  Accounting 

System  Building  Use  and  Form  of  Work  Sheets 

Under  double  entry  bookkeeping,  the  specific  items  which  are 
to  be  emphasized  are: 

Theory  of  Debit  and  Credit 

Making  and  Posting  Journal  Entries 

Use  of  Columnar  Journals 

Classification  of  Accounts 

Use  of  Controlling  Accounts 

Under  system  work,  particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on: 
Sales  and  Billing  Systems 
The  Voucher  System 
Perpetual  Inventory 

The  peculiar  problems  of  partnership  accounting  should  be  stud- 
ied. These  revolve  around : 


Use  of  General  Ledger 
Use  of  Subsidiary  Ledgers 
Preparation  of  Trial  Balance 
Opening  and  Closing  of  Books 


Differences  in  Profit-Sharing  and  Capital  Ratios 
Loans  by  Partners 
Partnership  Dissolution 


Special  details  of  corporation  accounting  should  be  emphasized: 


Capital  Stock 
Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 
No  Par  Stock 

Premium  and  Discount  on  Stock 


Surplus  and  Deficit 
Earned  Surplus 
Revaluation  Surplus 
Surplus  Reserves 
Dividends 
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Concurrently  with  the  recording  activities  listed  above,  the 
principles  and  techniques  of  evaluation  and  verification  should  be 
brought  out.  This  will  include  specifically : 

Audit  Programs  and  Technique  Anaylsis  of  Accounts 

Technique  of  Verification  Fraud  and  Defalcation 

Principles  of  Valuation  The  Concept  of  Capital  and  Revenue 

Inventory  Valuation 
Fixed  Asset  Valuation 
Appraisals 

The  various  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  financial  statements 
usually  prepared,  and  which  necessarily  are  covered  in  both  the 
recording  and  evaluation  activities,  together  with  the  forms  of 
these  statements  and  the  method  of  reporting  the  items,  should 
receive  detailed  attention.  The  implications  of  each  of  the  item^ 
should  be  fully  understood,  the  differences  in  methods  of  handling 
the  items  both  on  the  books  and  in  the  statements  must  be  fully 
comprehended. 

Balance  Sheet 
Cash  and  Cash  Items 
Sinking  Funds 
Bank  Reconciliation 
Accounts  Receivable 
Notes  Receivable 
Reserve  for  Discount  and 
Bad  Debts 
Inventory 
Raw  Material 
Process 
Finished 
Investments 

Investment  in  Subsidiary 
Fixed  Assets 
Reserve  for  Depreciation 
Goodwill 

Prepaid  and  Deferred  Exp. 

Bond  Discount  and  Expense 
Accounts  Payable 
Notes  Payable 
Accrued  Liabilities 
Funded  Debt 
Contingent  Liability 

The  accounts  of  manufacturing  enterprises  have  certain  special- 
ized aspects  which  require  treatment  slightly  different  from  that 
given  to  the  accounts  of  the  general  merchandising  concerns.  This 
treatment  may  be  in  the  form  of  mere  additional  accounts  included 
in  the  books,  or  may  be  more  elaborate  cost  systems.  Both  as- 
pects should  be  analyzed  and  discussed  so  that  the  student  be- 


Profit  and  Loss 
Sales 
Purchases 

Returns  and  Allowances 
Cost  of  Goods  Sold 
Gross  Profit 

Selling  Expense 

Adminstrative  Costs 

Amortization 

Bad  Debts 

Interest 

Cash  Discount 

Accounting  for  Manufacturers 
Cost  Accounts 
Raw  Material 
Labor 

Manufacturing  Overhead 
Overhead  Distribution 
Depreciation 
Depreciation  Methods 
Unit  Costs 
Standard  Costs 
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comes  thoroughly  familiar  during  the  course  of  his  training  with 
the  problems  of  the  manufacturing  concern. 

Having  learned  how  to  secure  the  records  of  business  trans- 
actions and  how  to  verify  and  evaluate  the  items  appearing  on  the 
records,  the  student  passes  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  sphere 
of  analysis.  The  concept  of  analysis  and  the  need  and  value  of 
it  must  be  kept  before  the  student  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
his  work  in  accountancy.  Critical  inspection,  analytical  considera- 
tion should  be  taught  as  the  prime  function  of  the  accountant. 

A concomitant,  therefore,  of  recording  and  evaluation  activities 
must  be  training  in  analysis.  The  particular  forms  which  will  re- 
ceive the  initial  emphasis  are : 

Operating  Ratios  Comparative  Statements 

Balance  Sheet  Ratios  Consolidated  Statements 

Concept  of  Working  Capital  Analysis  of  Statements 

Percentage  Trends  Budgets 

Turnover 

Certain  specialized  activities  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant consideration  throughout  the  course  of  study: 

Branches  and  Agency  Consolidations  and  Mergers 

Foreign  Exchange  Local  Corporation  Regulations 

Income  Tax  Laws,  Rulings  and  Decisions 

The  entire  course  of  study  should  be  infused  with  a spirit  of 
social  mindedness.  A high  ideal  of  business  ethics  should  be  de- 
veloped in  the  student.  Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
professional  ethics. 

Throughout  the  entire  course  the  aim  should  be  the  application 
of  intelligence  to  all  situations  as  they  arise.  Specific  forms  may 
be  used,  specific  methods  may  be  taught  but  always  with  the  crit- 
ical attitude  of  the  intelligent  master  of  the  profession,  ready 
and  willing  to  modify  both  forms  and  theories  as  situations  arise 
which  do  not  permit  their  application. 
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CHAPTER  XIV—  SOME  PROBLEMS  FOR  FURTHER 

INVESTIGATION 

During  the  course  of  this  study  of  the  curriculum  content  for 
accountancy  courses,  a number  of  other  problems  connected  with 
accountancy  instruction  have  appeared.  Any  extensive  discus- 
sion of  these  problems  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 
Some  indication,  however,  may  be  given  of  possible  solutions  to 
these  problems.  The  comments  and  the  points  of  view  presented 
are  to  be  considered  merely  as  tentative  hypotheses,  subject  to  re- 
vision in  the  light  of  additional  data,  if,  as  and  when  presented. 

Methods  of  Instruction 

It  is  almost  a truism  of  educational  theory  that  no  true  learning 
can  be  achieved  without  interest  and  self-activity  on  the  part  of 
the  learner.  For  this  reason,  the  traditional  lecture  and  quiz  meth- 
od of  college  instruction  must  be  rejected,  or  at  least  modified, 
unless  administrative  difficulties  force  the  need  of  such  methods. 

As  a substitute,  a plan  of  individual  study  and  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  student  should  be  developed.  By  the  time  the  student 
has  reached  the  point  of  professional  preparation,  he  is  sufficiently 
mature  and  sufficiently  responsible,  to  be  trusted  to  conduct  his 
work,  under  supervision  and  with  direction,  so  that  he  will  secure 
the  utmost  benefit  from  it. 

Such  a plan  has  been  worked  out  in  the  correspondence  and  the 
home  study  courses.  The  lower  schools  have  developed  a modifi- 
cation of  the  plan  in  the  Dalton  system.  The  honors  courses  and 
the  conference  plan  are  other  modifications.  All  of  these  work  on 
the  principle  of  self-activity  of  the  student  with  guidance  by  the 
instructor.  Both  the  correspondence  courses  and  the  Dalton  sys- 
tem, and  to  some  extent  the  honors  plan,  suffer  from  the  fact  that 
the  element  of  team-work  and  social  cooperation  is  lacking.  Rigid 
courses  of  study,  on  the  other  hand,  fail  to  consider  individual  dif- 
ferences in  the  students  and  variations  in  the  interests  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

A combination  of  the  two  ideas, — responsibility  placed  on  the 
student,  and  socialized  cooperation  in  learning,  should  be  worked 
out.  It  may  take  the  form  of  individual  assignments  of  specif- 
ic problems  and  projects,  with  group  conferences  for  discussion 
at  stated  intervals.  The  groups  should  be  arranged  according  to 
the  interests  and  abilities  of  the  students.  At  the  conferences,  the 
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instructor  should  serve  merely  as  a guide  for  orderly  discussion 
and  as  an  advisor  on  points  that  require  clarification. 

Occasionally,  when  the  subject  matter  demands  it,  formal  lec- 
tures may  be  arranged,  with  the  instructor,  or  some  outside  expert 
as  the  lecturer.  These  lectures  should  be  supplemented  by  infor- 
mal group  conferences,  so  that  the  students,  through  handling  the 
material  discussed,  are  more  easily  able  to  assimilate  it. 

Self-activity  in  the  learning  process  has  been  attempted  in  ac- 
countancy work  through  the  development  of  laboratory  courses. 
These  courses  deal  with  specific  accounting  situations,  either  actual 
or  idealized.  In  this  connection,  two  methods  have  been  developed 
for  presentation  of  the  material,  the  problem  method  and  the  case 
method.  The  characteristics  of  the  two  have  been  pointed  out  in 
an  earlier  chapter. 

Both  methods  have  their  merits,  and  a judicious  use  of  both  is 
strongly  to  be  advised.  Monotony  can  thus  be  avoided  and  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  students  stimulated.  Uniformity  in  pro- 
cedure by  the  instructor  will  tend  to  create  dead-level  uniformity 
among  the  students,  and  in  the  work  of  each  student.  Flexibility 
is  one  of  the  desiderata  in  all  accountancy  work,  and  this  flexibil- 
ity should  be  reflected  in  the  instruction  with  the  hope  that  the 
student  will  carry  it  over  into  his  professional  work  when  he 
leaves  school. 

Another  form  of  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  students  is  the 
interneship  plan  and  its  variant,  the  cooperative  plan.  Both  plans 
have  in  view  the  bringing  of  the  student  into  contact  with  real 
situations.  Through  this  contact,  the  student  is  brought  to  see 
the  business  world  as  it  exists,  and  the  place  of  the  accountant  in 
this  world  is  more  forcefully  presented.  He  learns,  at  first  hand, 
the  methods  used  by  the  professional  practitioner  and  the  amount 
of  his  gain  is  dependent  on  himself.  By  this  means,  the  schools 
can  meet  the  complaints  of  the  accountants  that  the  student  is 
deficient  in  practical  training,  despite  his  more  or  less  thorough 
training  in  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  work. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  wide  spread  acceptance  of  the 
idea  of  the  cooperative  plan.  The  difficulties  of  administering  it 
are  obvious.  The  entry  of  the  student  on  his  professional  career 
is  delayed  two  to  four  years.  The  breaks  in  the  periods  of  study 
are  very  costly  in  time.  Not  only  does  the  professional  training 
sutler,  but  the  general  education  of  the  student  is  too  frequently 
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interrupted,  with  an  almost  inescapable  concomitant  of  compart- 
mentalization  of  learning. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  interneship  seems  more  wide- 
spread. It  has  been  in  operation  in  the  medical  and  legal  pro- 
fessions for  a long  time.  It  is  now  being  carried  over  to  the 
field  of  education.  C.  P.  A.  laws  recognize  the  need  for  training 
in  the  field  before  entering  upon  independent  practice.  This 
training  hitherto  has  been  in  the  nature  of  apprenticeship.  (Ap- 
prenticeship may  be  distinguished  from  interneship  by  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  knowledge,  or  even  lack  of  it,  with  which 
the  apprentice  enters  upon  his  work.  The  interne,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  presumed  to  have  a background  of  theoretical  knowledge, 
on  which  to  build  his  practical  training.) 

Some  of  the  larger  accountancy  firms  in  New  York  City  provide 
for  a period  of  interneship  for  all  new  employes.  The  length  of 
this  period  depends,  to  a large  extent,  upon  the  individual  himself. 
Each  newcomer  is  assigned  to  a senior  accountant,  whose  duty  it 
becomes  to  explain  the  activities  that  are  going  on.  This  work  is 
supplemented  by  group  conferences,  at  which  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions take  place.  From  time  to  time,  the  newcomer  is  trans- 
ferred to  work  with  other  seniors  so  as  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
variety  of  method  and  more  variegated  activities. 

Such  a plan  is  feasible,  even  in  the  smaller  accountancy  firms, 
provided  it  is  intelligently  carried  out.  Unfortunately,  not  all  ac- 
countants have  the  ability  or  the  patience  to  enable  the  novice  to 
gain  the  full  benefit  of  the  training  afforded.  Too  frequently,  the 
junior  accountant  is  used  by  the  senior  as  an  extra  pair  of  hands 
and  eyes,  or  as  a substitute  for  an  adding  machine.  The  junior  is 
given  instructions  to  do  certain  things,  but  without  having  reasons 
assigned,  and  without  being  able  to  envisage  his  work  in  its  rela- 
tion to  other  parts  of  the  work  being  done. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  the  better  plan,  if  interne- 
ship  were  administered  under  the  auspices  of  the  school.  The 
interne  would  be  expected  to  perform  his  regular  duties  as  a junior 
accountant.  The  employing  accountant  would  be  expected  to 
render  periodic  reports  on  his  juniors,  either  in  writing  or  in  con- 
ference. The  juniors  would  attend  regular  conferences,  both  in- 
dividually and  in  groups.  Only  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
stated  period,  should  the  school  grant  its  certificate  of  approval. 
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Administrative  Questions 

As  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  chapter,  some  schools  of  business 
are  organized  to  control  the  students  for  four  undergraduate 
years,  some  for  two  undergraduate  years  and  some  for  two  grad- 
uate years.  All  three  plans  have  their  merits.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  seems  that  the  greater  spread  of  the  work  is  the  more 
desirable.  With  too  much  concentration,  the  student  of  account- 
ancy may  incur  the  danger  of  “going  stale”,  to  borrow  a term  from 
athletics.  With  a greater  spread,  more  diversified  activities  may 
be  undertaken,  and  more  time  is  possible  for  the  student  to  digest 
the  intellectual  pabulum  supplied.  At  the  same  time,  greater  op- 
portunity is  given  for  student  counselling  and  student  advising,  and 
more  flexibility  is  obtained. 

The  graduate  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  a higher  degree  of 
maturity,  with  more  seriousness  of  purpose.  Graduate  students 
can  be  led,  whereas  too  frequently  undergraduates  are  driven.  The 
graduate  plan  has,  however,  one  serious  defect:  it  postpones  the 
time  when  the  student  can  enter  upon  his  career  and  thus  become 
economically  self-sustaining. 

No  final  conclusion  can  be  given  as  to  the  optimum  plan.  The 
philosophy  of  professional  training  still  is  to  be  written,  and  until 
it  is  written  and  accepted,  the  schools  will  have  to  experiment  to 
determine,  each  for  itself,  which  plan  best  meets  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  operating. 

Dependent  to  a large  extent  upon  the  plan  undertaken,  the  re- 
lationship of  the  accountancy  work  to  the  other  work  in  the  uni- 
versity is  still  in  a state  of  flux. 

The  philosophy  of  accountancy  presupposes  a degree  of  cul- 
tural attainment  on  the  part  of  the  accountant.  This  culture  em- 
braces both  the  general  attainments  of  the  ordinary  citizen  and 
the  particular  business  subjects  necessary  for  an  adequate  con- 
duct of  profesional  activities.  The  university  should  make  pro- 
vision somewhere  within  its  academic  walls  for  such  training.  In 
so  far  as  the  accountant’s  training  parallels  that  of  the  general 
student,  the  two  groups  should  work  together.  Differentiation 
and  classification  of  students,  except  where  administratively  or  ed- 
ucationally necessary,  is  an  evil  which  a democratic  society 
should  not  permit.  The  plumber,  the  physician,  the  bricklayer, 
the  attorney,  the  carpenter,  the  accountant — all  are  members  of 
a society  which  should  be  built  upon  a basis  of  intelligence,  and  to 
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the  extent  that  the  university  serves  them,  and  through  them 
society  at  large,  there  should  be  little  or  no  differentiation  between 
the  work  offered  them. 

It  is  only  when  the  more  specialized  training  is  sought,  that 
such  differentiation  should  be  available.  The  university  has  pro- 
vided separate  administrative  units  for  the  physician  and  the 
lawyer.  Should  such  a unit  be  organized  for  the  accountant? 
Logically,  perhaps  the  answer  should  be  in  the  affirmative.  The 
administrative  problems,  however,  of  costs,  space,  personnel — and, 
unfortunately,  vested  interests— must  be  considered.  So  much  of 
the  training  given  the  accountants  parallels  work  given  in  other 
parts  of  the  university,  that  this,  too,  must  be  considered.  For 
the  present,  at  any  rate,  the  accountancy  work  must  remain  in  the 
school  of  business,  or  even  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College. 

But,  even  though  separate  units  cannot  now  be  organized  for 
accountancy  training,  the  university  can  recognize  accountancy 
training  as  having  a special  character.  Training  in  each  of  the 
other  professions,  with  the  possible  exception  of  education,  which, 
alas,  is  too  frequently  of  a hybrid  nature,  is  recognized  by  a special 
academic  degree.  Engineering,  law,  medicine,  the  ministry,  dentist- 
ry, nursing — but  where  is  accountancy?  The  accountant  receives  a 
B.  S.,  a B.  B.  A.,  a B,  C,  S,  Is  it  possible  to  create  a degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Accountancy? 

The  University  and  the  Accountancy  Profession 

The  C.  P.  A.  examination  has  been  criticised  by  many  account- 
ants as  being  an  inadequate  test  of  the  newcomer’s  ability  to  con- 
duct his  professional  activities  in  a proper  manner.  It  certainly  is 
a very  poor  test  of  the  attitudes  and  character  of  the  candidate. 
Many  changes  need  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  the  examinations, 
in  the  methods  of  administration,  in  the  preliminary  requirements. 
The  university,  through  its  instructional  staff  and  its  graduates, 
should  take  a leading  part  in  making  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations 
more  satisfactory. 

Not  only  in  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations,  but  in  the  entire  conduct 
of  the  profession,  the  university  should  assume  responsibility  for 
professional  progress.  The  pragnnatic  philosophy  of  accountancy 
is  felt  by  most  thinking  accountants  to  be  the  true  expression  of 
the  accountant’s  attitude  toward  his  work  and  toward  society.  Un- 
fortunately, many,  perhaps  most,  accountants  do  not  practice  in 
their  daily  work  the  principles  enunciated.  The  university,  by  con- 
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stant  preaching,  by  the  example  of  its  graduates,  by  the  precepts 
of  its  instructional  staff,  should  hold  this  ideal  before  the  practi- 
tioners of  accountancy  and  thus  gradually  raise  the  standard  of 
the  profession. 

Just  as  in  other  spheres  of  activity,  the  university  consisting,  as 
it  does,  of  the  “best  minds”  of  the  community,  must  take  the  lead 
in  the  accountancy  held.  Through  its  accountancy  instructors, 
who  have  shown  themselves  by  their  writings  and  through  their 
organization  as  fearless  progressive  thinkers,  the  university 
must  continue  as  an  agency  for  advancement. 
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CHAPTER  XV—  CONCLUSION 

On  the  basis  of  the  analyses  made,  it  was  found  that  the  present 
course  of  study  in  colleges  apparently  suffers  from  a fault  all  too 
common  in  other  subject-matter  fields,  namely,  that  of  compart- 
mentalization.  It  was  found  that  the  majority  of  the  items  which 
go  to  make  up  the  basic  material,  with  which  the  accountant  is 
constantly  dealing,  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  definitely  listed 
under  one  of  the  major  functions  of  accountancy  activity.  It  was 
concluded,  therefore,  that  any  attempt  to  cut  up  the  accountancy 
course  of  study  into  the  traditional  courses  was  futile  and  would 
lead  to  unnecessary  lines  of  demarcation  and  false  emphases. 

These  false  emphases  showed  themselves  most  clearly  in  the  rel- 
atively low  rank  accorded  the  analysis  function  of  the  account- 
ant as  compared  with  the  other  functions,  both  in  the  college 
courses,  as  shown  by  the  ranking  of  the  items  utilized  in  estab- 
lishing the  college  indexes,  and  in  the  professional  requirements, 
as  shown  in  all  but  one  of  the  indexes  used  to  establish  these  re- 
quirements. 

The  accountancy  periodicals,  where  one  would  naturally  expect 
the  expression  of  progressive  thought  and  forward-looking  ideas, 
rank  the  analysis  function  of  the  accountant  as  of  highest  import- 
ance. These  periodicals  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  more  articulate 
leaders  of  the  profession,  both  among  the  practicing  accountants 
and  among  the  teachers  of  accountancy.  These  leaders  are  striv- 
ing to  raise  the  level  of  professional  activity  to  make  the  pro- 
fession one  worthy  of  ranking  with  the  older  professions  of  law 
and  medicine. 

Following  the  lead  offered  in  the  analyses  of  the  present  curricu- 
lum and  of  the  profession’s  requirements,  a selected  list  of  ac- 
countancy elements  was  prepared,  which  reflects  the  best  judgment 
of  the  college  professors,  the  text-book  writers,  the  C.  P.  A.'  ex- 
aminers, the  articulate  accountants  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
profession.  These  elements  were  grouped  into  a logical  syllabus 
to  form  the  basis  of  an  integrated  course  of  study.  This  unified 
course  of  study  was  conceived  as  utilizing  and  emphasizing  all 
four  of  the  major  accountancy  functions  coordinately. 

The  schools  have  set  for  themselves,  as  one  of  their  aims,  the 
training  of  their  students  in  fundamental  theories  and  techniques. 

They  expect  that  the  student,  upon  emerging  from  under  their 
control,  will  fit  into  an  organization,  not  as  a finished  expert  but 
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rather  as  one  about  to  enter  intelligently  upon  a period  of  interne- 
ship.  The  schools  cannot,  with  the  short  time  at  their  disposal — 
time  which  must  meet  other  academic  demands  also, — turn  out 
finished  accountants.  The  finishing  touches  must  be  added  by  the 
finishing  school  of  experience,  experience  gained  through  a period 
of  apprenticeship  or  interneship.  In  the  older  professional  fields, 
interneship  is  recognized  as  a necessary  part  of  the  novice’s  train- 
ing. Medicine,  law  and,  lately,  education  recognize  its  value. 

This  period  of  induction  into  the  profession,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
materially  shortened  by  reason  of  the  training  the  students  will 
have  received,  and  by  reason  of  the  analytical  ability  which  will 
have  been  developed.  The  constant  pressure  brought  upon  the 
student  for  intelligent  analysis  of  situations  as  they  arise,  and  for 
the  utilization  of  his  reasoning  powers,  is  expected  to  enable  the 
graduate  to  meet  the  immediate  demands  made  upon  him,  and 
more  quickly  to  assume  a place  in  an  accountancy  organization,  as 
an  accountant  able  and  fit  to  bear  responsibility. 

The  work  of  the  schools  can,  however,  be  improved.  While  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  concentrate  the  major  portion  of  their  en- 
ergies upon  practical  work,  they  can  utilize  the  facilities  at  their 
disposal,  and  the  time  available,  for  coordinated  activity,  so  that 
the  gap  between  theory  and  practice  may  be  filled  in,  or  at  least 
partly  bridged.  This  can  be  done  by  elimination  of  the  traditional 
course  lines,  which  always  have  a tendency  to  emphasize  the  com- 
partmentalization  of  learning. 

Accountancy  should  be  taught  as  a unified  whole,  with  coordin- 
ated emphasis  on  each  of  the  major  accountancy  functions  through- 
out the  entire  period  of  training.  Specialization  work,  particularly 
in  the  form  of  specialized  courses,  is  to  be  avoided,  except  insofar 
as  it  leads  to  further  development  of  the  major  accountancy  func- 
tions. 

Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  training  the  student 
to  think  through  his  accountancy  situations.  Logic,  reason,  in- 
telligence, not  simple  mimicry  should  be  the  tools  with  which  the 
student  should  work.  The  student  should  be  made  familiar  with 
the  professional  standards  and  the  professional  forms.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  profession  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  student 
should  be  aided  to  develop  into  an  orthodox  accountant,  but  with 
an  orthodoxy  based  on  intelligence. 
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Faculty  Personnel— A.  A.  C.  S.  B.,  William  A.  Rawles,  Secretary,  Bloom- 
ington, Ind.,  February  1,  1930. 

8.  Bossard  and  Dewhurst,  p.  523,  give  a similar  tabulation  of  degrees.  _ Their 
tabulation  differs  from  the  one  here  given  in  that  C.  P.  A.  is  considered 
a degree  and  on  a par  with  Ph.D.  They  have  subdivided  Master  and 
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Bachelor  degrees  somewhat  further.  Statistical  differences  are  also  to 
be  noted. 

9.  George  E.  Bennett — The  Administration  of  College  Courses  in  Account- 
ancy— Accounting  Review  II,  1927,  182. 

10.  For  further  discussion  of  the  case  method,  see  Cecil  E.  Fraser,  Editor, — 
The  Case  Method  of  Instruction,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York.  1931. 

11.  A semester  hour  may  be  roughly  defined  as  one  hour  of  attendance  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  weeks.  Some  institutions,  consider  an  hour  of  lab- 
oratory work  as  the  equivalent  of  one-half  of  a class  or  lecture  hour.  In 
the  institutions  working  on  the  quarter  basis,  a quarter  is  considered  as 
being  twelve  weeks  in  length,  and  the  credits  are  equated  in  terms  of 
semester  hours.  Similarly,  the  semester  hours  of  institutions  working  on 
a cooperative  plan  are  equated  for  time  spent  in  class.  In  both  cases, 
the  computations  are  probably  not  exact,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  study 
the  comparisons  are  close  enough.  Both  Marshall  and  Bossard  and  Dew- 
hurst  used  as  a basis  for  comparison  the  total  hours.  In  all  computations 
and  comparisons  between  their  studies  and  this,  their  figures  are  to  be 
divided  by  18,  and  the  nearest  whole  number  taken. 

CHAPTER  VII 

Should  Ethics  Be  Included  in  a Program  of  Study 
for  the  Professional  Practice  of  Accountancy — Cer- 
tified Public  Accountant,  11.  1931,  43. 

The  Teaching  of  Cost  Accounting,  Accounting  Re- 
view VI.  1931,  113. 

The  Preparation  of  Students  for  the  C.  P.  A.  Ex- 
aminations—Accounting  Review  II,  1927,  278. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

1.  From  a personal  letter,  commenting  on  the  college  curriculum,  from 
Morris  Citrin,  C.  P.  A.,  dated  January  19th,  1933. 


H.  C.  J.  Peisch 

G.  H.  Newlove 
A.  H.  Rosenkampf 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

C.  P.  A.  Examinations 

The  accompanying  table  lists  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  which 
were  used  in  preparing  the  tabulations. 


TABLE  XXXIII 

C.  P.  A.  EXAMINATIONS  USED 

American  Institute  of  Accts.  May,  1927  through  Nov.,  1931  10 

New  York  Nov.,  1928  through  Nov.,  1931  7 

New  Jersey  May,  1927  through  Nov.,  1929  6 

Pennsylvania  Nov.,  1927  through  Nov.,  1931  5 

District  of  Columbia  May,  1927,  1928,  1929  3 

Virginia  November  1927,  1928,  1929  3 

Illinois  May,  1928  and  Nov.,  1929  2 

Wisconsin  November,  1930,  1931  2 

Kentucky  November,  1929  1 

American  Soc.  of  C.  P.  A.  May,  1930  through  Nov.,  1931  4 

Total  43 


As  pointed  out,  the  examination  of  the  A.  I.  A.  is  given  in  ap- 
proximately thirty-six  jurisdictions ; the  American  Society  ques- 
tions are  used  in  eight  others ; these,  together  with  NeAv  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  total  forty-seven  out  of  fifty-three 
jurisdictions. 

The  analysis  of  the  examinations  may  therefore  be  considered 
a comprehensive  survey  of  the  questions  asked  C.  P.  A.  candidates 
throughout  the  country. 

C.  P.  A.  examinations  are  usually  given  in  four  parts : Auditing 
Procedure,  Theory  and  Principles  of  Accountancy,  Problems  in 
Accounting,  sometimes  called  Practical  Accounting,  and  Com- 
mercial Law.  In  some  jurisdictions,  other  papers  are  aaded  in 
Governmental  Accounting  and  Principles  of  Economics.  Ques- 
tions on  Income  Taxation  are  usually  included  in  the  Commercial 
Law  paper.  The  Problems  frequently  involve  tax  consideration. 
Sometimes,  questions  in  Theory  and  Principles  are  combined  into 
one  paper  with  Accounting  Problems. 

In  preparing  the  analysis,  only  questions  and  problems  in  ac- 
countancy have  been  considered.  Questions  in  economics  and  in 
commercial  law,  except  income  tax  questions  have  been  omitted. 

A total  of  1,167  questions  and  problems  have  been  tabulated, 
which  may  be  roughly  classified  into  four  groups : 447  questions 
in  Auditing  Procedure,  353  questions  in  Theory  and  Principles,  57 
questions  on  Taxation  and  310  problems. 
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In  tabulating  the  contents  of  the  examinations,  all  the  elements, 
either  appearing  in  the  question  or  required  in  the  answer,  were 
included.  If  an  item  appeared  more  than  once  in  any  question  or 
answer,  it  was  included  only  once  in  the  tabulation. 

The  Journal  of  Accountancy  publishes  unofficial  solutions  to 
problems  and  answers  to  questions  set  in  the  Institute  examina- 
tions. From  time  to  time,  both  the  Journal  of  Accountancy  and 
the  Certified  Public  Accountant  publish  unofficial  answers  and 
solutions  to  selected  examination  questions  set  in  the  several 
states.  The  C.  P.  A.  Examination  Review,  a coaching  course  con- 
ducted by  an  experienced  Certified  Public  Accountant  in  New  York 
City,  issues  solutions  to  problems  set  in  New  York  C.  P.  A.  exam- 
inations. Wherever  possible,  these  solutions  and  answers  were 
compared  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  tabulator,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  results  were  usually  in  very  close  agreement.  The 
differences  were  such  as  to  be  expected  in  a comparison  of  the 
work  of  two  accountants. 


Tax  Cases 

The  tabulation  of  the  tax  cases  was  constructed  along  similar 
lines.  Every  element  appearing  in  any  case  was  tabulated  once 
for  each  case  in  which  it  appeared.  As  a check  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  tabulator,  ten  cases,  selected  at  random,  were  tabulated  by 
another  accountant  and  the  results  found  to  be  in  very  close  agree- 
ment. 


Periodicals 

Pediodicals  were  similarly  tabulated.  In  addition  to  the  main 
theme  of  each  article,  each  accountancy  element  mentioned  or  dis- 
cussed was  tabulated.  Frequently  it  was  necessary  to  exercise 
judgment  in  deciding  the  particular  place  in  the  tabulation  where 
the  item  was  to  be  listed.  In  general,  if  an  item  might  have 
fallen  under  more  than  one  category,  it  was  listed  under  the  one 
indicated  by  the  context  as  the  point  of  emphasis. 

A total  of  943  articles,  editorials,  departments,  etc.  were  read 
and  tabulated.  These  articles  may  be  roughly  classified  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table.  A total  of  505  book  reviews  appeared 
in  the  three  periodicals,  some  books,  of  course,  appearing  in  more 
than  one  periodical.  These  book  reviews  were  not  included  in  the 
tabulation  but  are  classified  in  the  accompanying  table.  Ques- 
tions appearing  on  C P.  A.  examinations  and  the  answers  and  so- 
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lutions  and  the  other  items  included  in  Students  Departments  were 
not  listed  in  the  tabulation. 

Just  as  Charters  1 found  in  his  study  of  the  pharmaceutical  cur- 
riculum, that  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  items  tabulated 
proved  to  be  more  or  less  fruitless  in  revealing  new  elements  to 
be  tabulated,  due  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns, so,  too,  in  this  study,  it  was  found  that  later  tabulations 
added  relatively  little  new  information,  either  in  the  form  of  new 
elements  or  in  new  relationships.  No  exact  record  was  made  of 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  in  this  tabulation, 
but  in  general  it  was  felt  that  any  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are  not 
to  be  invalidated  by  reason  of  insufficient  number  of  items. 

TABLE  XXXIV 

CONTENTS  OF  PERIODICALS  EXAMINED 
Periodical  Articles  Tabulated  Book  Reviews 


General  Ethics,  History, 

Specific  Industries,  Specialized 

Editorials 

352 

Accounting 

102 

Analysis  and  Discussion  of 

Economics  and  Business 

77 

Theory,  Principles  and  Tech- 

Theory and  Principles 

71 

nique 

145 

Cost  Accounting 

43 

Departments 

137 

Reports,  Statements,  Working 

Specialized  Accounting,  Spe- 

Papers 

31 

cific  Industries 

117 

Taxation 

27 

Education 

55 

Corporations 

27 

Cost  Accounting 

31 

Auditing 

23 

Statements,  Credit,  etc. 

31 

Mathematics,  Actuarial  Science 

21 

Taxation 

27 

Law 

16 

Meetings,  Reports,  Addresses 

24 

C.  P.  A.  Problems 

11 

Terminology 

19 

Credit 

10 

Budgets 

5 

Education 

10 

Investments 

7 

Total 

943 

Banks 

7 

Fixed  Assets,  Depreciation,  Ap- 

praisals 

7 

History  of  Accountancy 

4 

Machine  Accounting 

4 

Systems 

2 

Budgets 

3 

Ethics 

2 

Total  505 

Items  Marked  SPECIAL  on  Questionnaire 

The  accountants  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire  were,  of 
course,  relatively  unfamiliar  with  administrative  procedure  and 
administrative  difficulties  in  colleges.  For  this  reason,  too  much 
stress  cannot  be  placed  on  their  opinions  regarding  the  desirability 


1 W.  W.  Chambers,  et  al — Basic  Material  for  a Pharmaceutical  Curriculum, — McGraw 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1927. 
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of  courses.  At  best  their  opinions  are  merely  an  indication  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  subject  marked. 

A total  of  two  hundred  and  ten  different  items  out  of  the  list 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  were  marked  by  one  or  more 
accountants  as  of  sufficient  importance,  in  their  opinion,  to  war- 
rant special  courses.  Table  XXXV  contains  a list  of  the  courses 
recommended  by  seven  or  more  accountants. 

TABLE  XXXV 

SPECIAL  COURSES  RECOMMENDED  BY  C.  P.  A.’S 

Recommended 

By 

Designing  and  Installation  of  Systems  and  Forms  11 

Cost  Systems  13 

Analysis  of  Statements  11 

Consolidated  Statements  7 

Preparation  of  Budgets  14 

Taxation  14 

Income  Taxation  17 

Inheritance  and  Estate  Taxes  7 

State  and  Local  Taxes  7 

Franchise  Taxes  7 

Tax  Avoidance  8 

Accounting  for  Fiduciaries  9 

Auditing  14 

Reports  and  Certificates  11 

Cost  Accounts  10 

Installment  Sales  7 
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15.  Kansas  High  school  graduation  or  equivalent.  4 years  experience,  3 with  public  accountant. 

16.  Kentucky  High  school  graduation  or  equivalent.  3 years  experience. 

17.  Louisiana  High  school  graduation  or  equivalent.  2 years  experience;  or  1 year  with  public  account- 

ant; or  graduation  from  an  approved  school  of 
accounting. 
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TABLE  III  C.  P.  A.  LAWS,  REGULATIONS  AND  EXAMINATIONS 


Date 

Certif. 

First 

Issued  to 

Priv. 

State 

Law 

12-31-31 

Exam. 

Rec. 

Regl.  Regis. 

Com. 

Alabama 

1919 

70 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

Arizona 

1917 

1 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

Arkansas 

1915 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

California 

1901 

9562 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

X 

Colorado 

1907 

187 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

Connecticut 

1907 

233 

Own 

X 

Delaware 

1913 

18 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

Dist.  Columbia 

1923 

119 

A.  S.  C.  P.  A. 

X 

Florida 

1905 

135 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Georgia 

1908 

325 

Own 

Idaho 

1917 

36 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

X 

Illinois 

1903 

954 

A.  S.  C.  P.  A. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Indiana 

1915 

836 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

X 

Iowa 

1915 

137 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Kansas 

1915 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

Kentucky 

1916 

149 

A.  S.  C.  P.  A. 

X 

X 

Louisiana 

1908 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Maine 

1913 

68 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

Maryland 

1900 

238 

Own 

X 

X 

X 

Massachusetts 

1909 

742 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

Michigan 

1905 

534 

A.  S.  C.  P.  A. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Minnesota 

1909 

229 

A.  S.  C.  P.  A. 

X 

Mississippi 

1920 

131 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

X 

X 

Missouri 

1909 

366 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

Montana 

1909 

463 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

Nebraska 

1909 

57 

A.  I.  A. 

Nevada 

1913 

22 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

X 

New  Hampshire 

1917 

382 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

X 

New  Jersey 

1904 

571 

A.  S.  C.  P.  A. 

X 

New  Mexico 

1921 

14 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

New  York 

1896 

3744 

Own 

X 

No.  Carolina 

1913 

425 

A.  S.  C.  P.  A. 

X 

X 

X 

No.  Dakota 

1913 

30 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

Ohio 

1908 

640 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

Oklahoma 

1917 

Own 

X 

X 

Oregon 

1913 

169 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

X 

Pennsylvania 

1899 

Own 

X 

Rhode  Island 

1906 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

So.  Carolina 

1915 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

X 

So.  Dakota 

1917 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

Tennessee 

1913 

221 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Texas 

1915 

334 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

X 

Utah 

1907 

68 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

Vermont 

1912 

11 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

Virginia 

1910 

143 

A.  S.  C.  P.  A. 

X 

X 

X 

Washington 

1903 

218 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

X 

West  Virginia 

1911 

52 

A.  I.  A. 

No 

Wisconsin 

1913 

486 

Own 

X 

Wyoming 

1911 

A.  S.  C.  P.  A. 

X 

Alaska 

1923 

4 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

X 

Hawaii 

1923 

16 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

Philippine  Is. 

1923 

244 

A.  I.  A. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Puerto  Rico 

1927 

X 

1 Reported  by  A.  I.  A 

.,  but  not  by  Green  2 to  July  1931 

3 to  Jan.  1931 

4 Gave  A.  I.  A.  examination  in  May,  1928. 
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TABLE  V 


STATISTICS  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  BUSINESS  AND  ACCOUNTANCY 

TRAINING 


SOURCE 

Bossard  & Dewhurst 
P.  255 


YEAR 

1895  Total  Commercial  Students 

In  Public  High  Schools 
In  Private  High  Schools 
In  Private,  Business  and 
Commercial  Schools 
In  Colleges  and  Universities 

1924  Total  Commercial  Students 

In  Public  High  Schools 
In  Private  High  Schools 
In  Private,  Business  and 
Commercial  Schools 
In  Colleges  and  Universities 


130 

950 

25 

539 

8 

819 

% 

135 

97 

685 

100 

430 

975 

18 

210 

188 

363 

47 

552 

C.  E.  Allen — Growth  of 
Accounting 

Instruction  Since  1900 
Accounting  Review  II 
1927,  150 


Marshall  P.  205 


1900  13  Colleges  and  Universities  reported 
Courses  in  Accounting. 

1910  52  Colleges  & Universities  reported 
Courses  in  Accounting. 

1916  116  Colleges  & Universities  reported 
Courses  in  Accounting  Including 
C.  P.  A.  Problems. 

1926  335  Colleges  & Universities  reported 
Courses  in  Accounting  of  which  60 
Accepted  Accountancy  as  a Major 
Toward  Bachelor  Degree  and  30 
Toward  Master  Degree. 

1910-11  113,027  hours  of  Work  in  Economics 
(Equivalent  to  6,225  semester  hours) 
Offered  by  Colleges  of  which  5,692 
hours  were  in  Accountancy  Equiva- 
lent to  316  semester  hours. 

1925-26  Equivalent  of  28,955  semester  hours 
offered  in  Economics  of  which  4,729 
semester  hours  were  in  Accountancy. 
The  total  was  nearly  4%  that  of 
1910-11 — the  accountancy  nearly  fifteen 
times. 


1921-22  Of  159  institutions,  131  gave  645 
courses  in  accountancy,  averaging 
nearly  five  per  institution.  The  total 
students  in  accountancy  courses  was 
28.991  of  whom  2,128  were  offering 
accountancy  as  a major. 


S.  L.  Swiggert 
Collegiate  Courses  in 
Accounting,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education 
Commercial  Education 
Circular  15,  May  1923 

A.  L.  Prickett,  1924 

Development  of  the  High 
School  Commercial  Curricu- 
lum and  University  Courses 
—A.  R.  HI  1928,  53 


Total  students  in  colleges  taking  busi- 
ness courses  80,000  of  whom  27,000 
were  taking  accountancy  courses. 
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TABLE  V — (Continued) 

SOURCE  YEAR 

G.  H..  Newlove,  Graduate  1925-6  27  Universities  offered  1,453  graduate 


Schools  of  Business  1926- 

Accounting  Review  I 
1926,  3,  74 


J.  O.  Mallott  1928 

Collegiate  Courses  in 
Accounting,  June  1928 — 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Commercial  Education 
Circular  37,  Sept.  1929 


Committee  on  Education  1929 

of  the  American  Ass’n  of 
C.  P.  A.’s — Report  to  the 
1929  Convention,  Certified 
Public  Acoountant,  9,  1929,  275 

James  A.  Campbell,  1930 

Accounting  in  the  Curriculum 
in  the  Small  Liberal  Arts 
College,  Accounting 
Review  V,  1930,  142 


7 courses  in  business  of  which  250 
were  in  accountancy.  In  11  of  these 
institutions,  accountancy  comprised 
about  25%  of  “applied  economics 
study”  on  the  graduate  level. 

348  Institutions  with  816  Instructors 
offered  1,419  courses  in  accountancy 
taken  by  56,340  students.  In  296  in- 
stitutions reporting,  a major  in  ac- 
countancy was  accepted  by  96  with  an 
average  of  8 courses  and  5 instructors. 
In  46  colleges,  5,636  students  were 
majoring  in  accountancy.  Sixty  col- 
leges offered  more  than  7 courses. 
Twenty-seven  colleges  had  more  than 
6 instructors. 

A total  of  1,437  accountancy  courses  in 
337  colleges  and  universities. 


Out  of  103  Liberal  Arts  Institutions 
with  fewer  than  1,000  students — “A 
fair  sample  or  cross-section  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges” — 72  gave  courses  in  Ac- 
countancy— 91  in  banking — 79  in  Labor 
— 63  in  Public  Finance — 65  in  Corpora- 
tion Finance — 54  in  Business  Law — 51 
in  Transportation  and  smaller  num- 
bers in  11  other  business  courses.  1 
Institution  gave  8 accountancy  courses, 
2 gave  7,  4 gave  6,  2 gave  5,  14  gave 
4,  and  43  gave  1 to  3 courses. 
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Advanced  & Unclassified  18  5 3 9 1 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Natural  Science  40  1 1 2 13  5 17  1 8 6-10 

Foreign  Language  41  11  .1  21  8 12  6%-d2 

Physical  & Military  Training  39  3 1 17  4 9 5 4 4-8 
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TABLE  XXX  — CONTENT  OF  THE  ACCOUNTANCY  CURRICULUM 

(In  the  column  headed  CAT.  appears  the  number  of  times  the  corresponding 
item  was  listed  in  the  catalogue  announcements  of  accountancy  courses.  In 
the  column  headed  EXAM,  appears  the  number  of  times  the  corresponding 
item  was  called  for  in  examination  questions  or  solutions.  In  the  column 
headed  TEXT,  appears  the  number  of  lines  devoted  to  the  item  in  the  six 
text  books  most  frequently  used  in  colleges.) 


Cat. 

Exam. 

Text. 

History  of  Accounting  and  Bookkeeping 

4 

664 

Professional  Ethics 

15 

4 

882 

Theory  of  Debit  and  Credit 

23 

9 

278 

Single  Entry  Bookkeeping 

9 

3 

776 

Double  Entry  Bookkeeping 

37 

27 

1609 

Use  of  Columnar  Journals 

37 

32 

1481 

Use  of  General  Ledger 

16 

17 

304 

Use  of  Controlling  Accounts 

26 

29 

962 

Use  of  Subsidiary  Ledgers 

24 

21 

904 

Classification  of  Accounts 

27 

7 

1559 

Capital  and  Revenue 

14 

20 

726 

Opening  and  Closing  of  Books 

26 

29 

1338 

Trial  Balance 

11 

68 

619 

Use  of  Work  Sheets 

36 

29 

1587 

Preparation  of  Journal  Entries 

5 

76 

883 

Adjusting  Entries 

21 

38 

565 

Suspense  Accounts 

1 

94 

Actuarial  Science 

21 

23 

1233 

Mathematics  of  Accounting  Computations 

18 

18 

1569 

Designing  and  Installation  of  Systems  & Forms 

48 

13 

6334 

Merchandise  Records 

5 

5 

98 

Sales  and  Billing  Systems 

3 

2 

1001 

Voucher  System 

20 

9 

829 

Cost  Systems 

33 

13 

660 

Perpetual  Inventory 

14 

13 

1931 

Departmentalization  of  Financial  Records 

3 

2 

291 

Analysis  of  Accounts 

11 

8 

1196 

Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  Trial  Balance 

1 

Balance  Sheet 

104 

121 

2205 

Profit  and  Loss  Statement 

97 

71 

1982 

Trading  Statement 

3 

1 

27 

Manufacturing  Statement 

8 

6 

168 

Bank  Reconciliation 

1 

11 

314 

Statements  from  Incomplete  Data 

1 

Analysis  of  Statements 

58 

5 

1394 

Comparative  Statements 

13 

20 

357 

Statement  of  Application  of  Funds 

15 

11 

436 

Consolidated  Statements 

30 

29 

2417 

Statement  of  Affairs 

14 

2 

934 

Deficiency  Account 

3 

163 

Realization  and  Liquidation  Statement 

15 

9 

873 

Charge  and  Discharge  Account 

1 

7 

312 

Analysis  of  Operating  Ratios 

11 

19 

1250 

Balance  Sheet  Ratios 

11 

8 

648 

Percentage  Trends 

4 

2 

444 

Turnover 

4 

10 

226 

Working  Capital 

3 

12 

250 

Sales  Policy  Formulation 

3 

1 

84 

Corporation  Finance 

10 

14 

98 
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TABLE  XXX — (Continued) 


Cat. 

Exam. 

Text. 

Local  Corporation  Regulation 

13 

7 

967 

Federal  Corporation  Regulation 

5 

5 

28 

Service  in  Tax  Appeals 

1 

Fire  Losses 

11 

5 

612 

Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency 

35 

7 

761 

Principles  of  Co-Insurance 

4 

197 

Collection  Systems 

2 

3 

357 

Credit  Granting 

2 

22 

Budgets 

33 

9 

194 

Taxation 

2 

Income  Taxation 

10 

9 

Preparation  of  Tax  Returns 

3S 

23 

2 

Administrative  Procedure 

13 

3 

Law,  Rulings  and  Decisions 

22 

38 

Reconciliation  of  Return  and  Books 

1 

Credits,  Deductions  and  Exemptions 

9 

31 

Non-Taxable  Income 

3 

9 

Non-Deductible  Expenses 

2 

6 

Excise  Taxes  and  Customs 

1 

1 

Inheritance  and  Estate  Taxes 

12 

4 

State,,  and  Local  Taxes 

11 

7 

Franchise  Taxes 

1 

Tax  Avoidance 

7 

Accounting  for  Sole  Proprietor 

25 

11 

32 

Partnership  Accounting 

72 

12 

580 

Admission  of  New  Partner 

4 

7 

400 

Profit  Sharing  Versus  Capital  Ratio 

6 

22 

849 

Salaries  and  Drawing  Accounts 

1 

39 

191 

Interest  on  Capital 

1 

10 

315 

Loans  by  Partners 

6 

64 

Partnership  Dissolution 

15 

17 

1422 

Corporation  Accounting 

78 

6 

619 

Special  Corporation  Records 

5 

6 

311 

Corporation,  Organization  and  Promotion 

7 

5 

61 

Reorganization 

11 

2 

50 

Consolidations  and  Mergers 

36 

5 

1006 

Holding  Companies 

14 

3 

156 

Subsidiaries  and  Affiliates 

4 

10 

138 

Syndicates 

1 

1 

5 

Non-Profit  Organizations 

12 

2 

967 

Governmental  Accounting 

27 

4 

2227 

Fiduciaries 

55 

20 

1033 

Installment  Sales 

34 

12 

329 

Consignments 

30 

7 

1166 

Branch  and  Agency 

34 

9 

1152 

Joint  Ventures 

16 

590 

Foreign  Exchange 

24 

3 

3254 

Long  Term  Contracts 

3 

272 

Corporation  Liquidation 

11 

2 

55 

Audit  Program.  Technique  and  Procedure 

48 

16 

3003 

Kinds,  Scope  and  Limitations  of  Audit 

37 

8 

594 

Fraud  and  Defalcation 

10 

5 

1447 

Location  of  Errors 

9 

7 

411 

Location  of  Leaks 

1 

7 

Test  Checks 

1 

195 
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TABLE  XXX— (Continued) 


Cat. 

Exam. 

Text. 

Internal  Checks 

9 

8 

506 

Technique  of  Verification 

9 

26 

3551 

Principles  of  Valuation 

48 

7 

1405 

Valuation  of  Contracts 

1 

1 

32 

Valuation  of  Natural  Resources 

2 

165 

Valuation  of  Inventory 

1 

17 

3074 

Auditors  Responsibility  for  Inventory 

3 

59 

Valuation  of  Investments 

2 

5 

394 

Valuation  of  Fixed  Assets 

3 

8 

1213 

Incidence  of  Income  and  Expense 

2 

7 

275 

Audit  Reports  and  Certificates 

Post  Statement  Transactions 

17 

12 

1199 

109 

Real  Accounts 

1 

2 

9 

Assets 

11 

21 

83 

Current  Assets 

Liquid  Assets 

5 

24 

1 

207 

Cash  and  Cash  Items 

12 

166 

3079 

Imprest  Fund 

3 

13 

685 

Designated  Funds 

18 

6 

335 

Sinking  Fund 

26 

19 

852 

Accounts  Receivable 

7 

151 

1379 

Notes  Receivable 

2 

73 

828 

Hypothecation 

5 

2 

386 

Discounted  Items 

20 

337 

Valuation  Reserves 

2 

6 

300 

Reserve  for  Discount  and  Bad  Debts 

2 

42 

243 

Advances  to  Subsidiary  and  Affiliate 

Secured  Accounts  Receivable 

5 

98 

Subscription  to  Capital  Stock 

5 

9 

289 

Deposits 

3 

58 

Inventory 

20 

160 

2069 

Work  in  Process 

2 

38 

489 

Finished  Goods  Inventory 

5 

37 

164 

Retail  Inventory  Method 

1 

7 

196 

Repossessed  Merchandise 

4 

44 

Containers 

2 

316 

Cash  Surrender  Value  of  Life  Insurance 

3 

247 

Investments 

20 

56 

929 

Investment  in  Subsidiary  and  Affiliate 

20 

558 

Investment  of  Designated  Funds 

3 

139 

Par  Market  Book  Cost  Value  of  Investments 

15 

39 

Fixed  Assets 

17 

188 

1953 

Construction  Costs 

6 

17 

48 

Improvements  and  Replacements 

2 

13 

372 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 

6 

69 

393 

Appraisals 

8 

12 

408 

Appreciation 

4 

14 

334 

Intangible  Assets 

13 

1 

128 

Goodwill 

13 

48 

1520 

Trademarks,  Franchises,  Patents 

1 

7 

643 

Organization  Expense 

2 

19 

208 

Leaseholds 

2 

3 

386 

Accrued  Assets  (Income) 

6 

31 

460 

Contingent  Assets 

1 

116 

Deferred  Expense 

6 

22 

458 
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TABLE  XXX— (Continued) 


Cat. 

Exam. 

Text. 

Prepaid  Expense 

4 

51 

353 

Unamortized  Bond  Discount  and  Expense 

8 

35 

217 

Liabilities 

17 

19 

191 

Current  Liabilities 

5 

19 

239 

Accounts  Payable 

2 

116 

704 

Notes  Payable 

3 

89 

391 

Dividend  Payable 

12 

126 

Liability  Reserves 

5 

79 

Secured  Liabilities 

2 

45 

Mortgages 

3 

24 

102 

Funded  Debt  (Bonds) 

35 

61 

991 

Unissued  Bonds 

Treasury  Bonds 

54 

Accrued  Liabilities  (Expense) 

8 

72 

785 

Installment  Obligations 

27 

Contingent  Liabilities 

4 

12 

1079 

Purchase  Committments 

7 

366 

Trust  Obligations 

284 

Deferred  Credits 

2 

4 

158 

Unearned  Income 

1 

11 

82 

Unrealized  Profit  on  Installment  Sales 

4 

40 

Premium  on  Bonds 

7 

11 

11 

Capital  and  Net  Worth 

19 

77 

258 

Capital  Stock 

33 

90 

505 

Common  Stock 

1 

23 

29 

Preferred  Stock 

1 

23 

199 

No  Par  Stock 

7 

14 

332 

Unissued  Stock 

2 

16 

121 

Treasury  Stock 

5 

25 

504 

Bonus  Stock 

1 

1 

126 

Stock  Retirement 

1 

4 

90 

Premium  and  Discount  on  Stock 

4 

20 

317 

Surplus  and  Deficit 

29 

90 

383 

Earned  Surplus 

2 

7 

10 

Capital  Surplus 

1 

7 

47 

Paid  in  Surplus 

Donated  Surplus 

2 

8 

69 

Appropriated  Surplus 

2 

101 

Revaluation  Surplus 

9 

55 

Undistributed  Profits 

10 

16 

218 

Depreciation  of  Appreciation 

2 

111 

Surplus  Reserves 

37 

11 

882 

Sinking  Fund  Reserve 

4 

17 

385 

Contingency  Reserve 

11 

199 

Reserve  for  Self  Insurance 

3 

58 

Reserve  for  Inventory  Valuation 

1 

8 

36 

Reserve  for  Exchange  Fluctuations 

2 

Reserve  for  Unrealized  Profit  in  Subsidiary 

13 

70 

Secret  Reserves 

1 

4 

314 

Operating  Reserves 

2 

1 

51 

Dividends 

21 

67 

1051 

Passed  Dividends 

3 

90 

Stock  Dividends 

7 

21 

311 

Stock  Rights 

3 

9 

59 

Dividend  from  Capital  Surplus 

1 

Dividend  from  Revaluation  Surplus 

1 

1 

24 
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TABLE  XXX— (Continued) 


Cat. 

Exam. 

Text. 

Rescission  of  Dividend 

1 

17 

Dividend  out  of  Capital 

2 

132 

Liquidating  Dividend 

3 

78 

Surplus  Adjustments 

7 

147 

Adjustment  for  Prior  Years’  Depreciation 

4 

37 

Sale  of  Investment 

10 

17 

Sale  of  Capital  Asset 

1 

11 

328 

Forgiveness  of  Indebtedness 

Minority  Interests  in  Subsidiary 

8 

275 

Nominal  Accounts 

3 

3 

188 

Operating  Accounts 

5 

9 

269 

Revenue  Accounts 

4 

67 

Merchandise  Accounts 

2 

1 

154 

Trading  Accounts 

1 

73 

Sales 

14 

158 

1536 

Purchases 

12 

92 

1439 

Returns  and  Allowances 

48 

354 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold 

47 

343 

Buying  Expense 

3 

28 

Selling  Expense 

7 

83 

570 

Gross  Profit 

1 

25 

15 

Distribution  Costs 

11 

22 

159 

Administration  Costs  and  Expenses 

23 

112 

523 

Occupancy  Expense 

4 

40 

137 

Publicity  Expense 

24 

55 

Collection  Costs 

3 

Financing  Expense 

7 

12 

131 

Amortization 

14 

19 

738 

Bad  Debts 

5 

47 

310 

Recovery  of  Bad  Debts 

4 

46 

Non-Operating  Expense 

1 

3 

28 

Interest 

25 

146 

742 

Cash  Discount 

2 

41 

850 

Trade  Discount 

7 

26 

86 

Life  Insurance  Premiums 

4 

Bonus 

6 

11 

Taxes 

3 

37 

82 

Non-  Recurring  Expense 

7 

Non-  Operating  Income 

2 

31 

164 

Contingent  Income 

49 

Royalties 

2 

118 

Interest  on  Investments 

36 

233 

Departmentalization  of  Expense 

2 

21 

Cash  versus  Accrual  Basis 

3 

11 

110 

Cost  Accounts 

14 

5 

959 

Cost  of  Production 

7 

9 

503 

Cost  Elements 

8 

8 

84 

Prime  Costs 

3 

10 

Raw  Material 

27 

40 

781 

Freight  In 

26 

143 

Labor 

28 

65 

1114 

Wage  Systems 

14 

Time  Records 

3 

338 

Manufacturing  Expense 

21 

42 

669 

Distribution  of  Expense 

25 

22 

1655 

Indirect  Expense 

4 

7 

79 
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TABLE  XXX — '(Continued) 


Cat. 

Exam. 

Text. 

Indirect  Labor 

1 

15 

66 

Manufacturing  Supplies 

18 

22 

Fixed  Charges 

1 

3 

Maintenance,  Repairs,  Replacements,  Renewals 

8 

25 

629 

Depreciation 

64 

109 

3506 

Depreciation  Methods 

3 

3 

1487 

Depreciation  of  Improvements 

1 

Composite  Depreciation  Rates 

1 

1 

112 

Scrap  Value  of  Depreciating  Asset 

16 

6 

Obsolescence 

3 

1 

224 

Depletion 

14 

10 

498 

Job  Costs 

13 

12 

162 

Process  Costs 

13 

11 

392 

Unit  Costs 

7 

18 

840 

Standard  Costs 

18 

14 

836 

Differential  Costs 

3 

Departmentalization  Costs 

13 

12 

684 

Idle  Time 

4 

5 

117 

Over  and  Under  Absorbed  Burden 

2 

17 

29 

Waste  and  Salvage 

4 

6 

125 

By  Products  and  Joint  Products 

9 

4 

169 

Interrelation  of  Cost  and  General  Books 

15 

4 

256 

Accounting  for 

Wholesalers 

11 

256 

Retailers 

17 

1 

91 

Manufacturers 

16 

1 

1650 

J obbers 

7 

2 

Stock  Brokers 

13 

29 

331 

Commodity  and  Stock  Exchanges 

2 

Public  Service 

22 

14 

1587 

Investments  Trusts 

3 

2 

112 

Banks 

28 

1 

1834 

Building  and  Loan  Associations 

10 

156 

Cooperatives 

Real  Estate 

6 

6 

179 

Department  Stores 

9 

3 

1127 

Chain  Stores 

3 

59 

Installment  Sales 

1 

Insurance  Companies 

16 

272 

Personal  Service 

10 

3 

1603 

Receivers 

12 

4 

318 

Extractive  Industries 

11 

6 

3310 

Agriculture 

3 

1788 

Textiles 

5 

48 

Importers  and  Exporters 

2 

1422 

Amusements 

3 

1 

751 

Publishers 

2 

85 

Hotels 

8 

4 

1053 

Contractors 

9 

2 

1071 

TOTAL 

3129 

5683 

164289 
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TABLE  XXXII— INDEX  OF  PROFESSIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 


(In  the  column  headed  TAX  appears  the  number  of  times  the  correspond- 
ing items  was  tabulated  for  tax  cases;  in  the  column  headed  CPA  appears  the 
number  of  tabulations  in  C.  P.  A.  examinations;  in  the  column  headed  PER 
appears  the  number  of  tabulations  made  for  the  periodical  literature.  In  the 
columns  headed  E,  D and  I.  appear  the  number  of  accountants  who  marked 
the  item  ESSENTIAL,  DESIRABLE  or  IMMATERIAL,  respectively.) 


TAX 

CPA 

PER 

E 

D 

History  of  Accting  and  Bookkeeping 

3 

25 

4 

16 

Professional  Ethics 

35 

61 

22 

5 

Theory  of  Debit  and  Credit 

1 

4 

1 

28 

Single  Entry  Bookkeeping 

1 

3 

1 

15 

6 

Double  Entry  Bookkeeping 

2 

23 

2 

28 

Use  of  Columnar  Journals 

3 

9 

4 

27 

1 

Use  of  General  Ledger 

3 

10 

3 

28 

Use  of  Controlling  Accounts 

1 

31 

12 

28 

Use  of  Subsidiary  Ledgers 

26 

2 

28 

Classification  of  Accounts 

16 

10 

27 

1 

Opening  and  Closing  of  Books 

30 

1 

28 

Capital  and  Revenue 

58 

63 

12 

28 

Preparation  of  Trial  Balance 

1 

93 

1 

28 

Use  of  Work  Sheets 

24 

4 

26 

2 

Preparation  of  Journal  Entries 

2 

92 

1 

28 

Adjusting  Entries 

35 

3 

27 

1 

Use  of  Suspense  Accounts 

4 

1 

21 

5 

Actuarial  Science 

2 

14 

9 

6 

14 

Math,  of  Accting  Computations 

32 

10 

18 

8 

Design.  & Install,  of  Systems  & Forms 

49 

39 

20 

8 

Merchandise  Records 

1 

8 

1 

19 

9 

Sales  and  Billing  Systems 

1 

3 

22 

6 

Voucher  System 

8 

1 

24 

2 

Cost  Systems 

7 

2 

22 

6 

Perpetual  Inventory 

3 

13 

14 

24 

4 

Departmentalization  of  Finan.  Records 

1 

11 

7 

19 

7 

Analysis  of  Accounts 

33 

16 

27 

1 

Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  Trial  Balance 

26 

1 

Preparation  of  Balance  Sheet 

19 

275 

50 

28 

Preparation  of  P & L Statement 

7 

102 

27 

28 

Trading  Statement 

3 

25 

1 

Manufacturing  Statement 

9 

4 

25 

1 

Bank  Reconciliation 

7 

3 

28 

Statements  from  Incomplete  Data 

8 

14 

23 

4 

Analysis  of  Statements 

1 

12 

2 

27 

1 

Comparative  Statements 

13 

27 

1 

28 

Statement  of  Application  of  Funds 

11 

5 

22 

5 

Consolidated  Statements 

2 

41 

11 

23 

4 

Statement  of  Affairs 

9 

20 

6 

Deficiency  Account 

2 

21 

6 

Realization  and  Liquidation  State. 

7 

20 

6 

Charge  and  Discharge  Account 

7 

16 

10 

Preparation  of  Budgets 

19 

25 

18 

9 

Analysis  of  Operating  Ratios 

10 

34 

25 

21 

7 

Analysis  of  Balance  Sheet  Ratios 

9 

23 

21 

7 

Interpretation  of  Percentage  Trends 

2 

5 

4 

18 

10 

Principles  of  Turnover  Calculations 

1 

10 

14 

21 

7 

Analysis  of  Working  Capital 

2 

17 

9 

21 

5 

I 

7 

1 

7 


2 

8 

2 


2 


2 

1 


2 

2 

1 


1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 


1 
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TABLE  XXXII— (Continued) 


Service  in  Sales  Policy  Formulation 
Corporation  Finance 
Federal  Corporation  Regulation 
Local  Corporation  Regulation 
Service  in  Tax  Appeals 
Preparation  of  Fire  Loss  Claims 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency 
Principles  of  Co-Insurance 
Principles  of  Credit  Granting 
Collection  Systems 
Taxation 
Income  Taxation 
Preparation  of  Returns 
Tax  Administrative  Procedure 
Tax  Law,  Rulings  and  Decisions 
Reconciliation  of  Return  and  Books 
Credits,  Deductions  and  Exemptions 
Non-Taxable  Income 
Non-Deductible  Expenses 
Excise  Taxes 

Inheritance  and  Estate  Taxes 
State  and  Local  Taxes 
Franchise  Taxes 
Tax  Avoidance 
Sole  Proprietor 
Partnership 

Admission  of  New  Partner 
Profit-Sharing  vs.  Capital  Ratio 
Salaries  and  Drawing  Accounts 
Interest  on  Capital 
Loans  by  Partners 
Partnership  Dissolution 
Corporation  Accounting 
Special  Corporation  Records 
Corporation,  Organ,  and  Promotion 
Reorganizations 
Consolidations  and  Mergers 
Holding  Companies 
Subsidiaries  and  Affiliates 
Non-Profit  Organizations 
Syndicates  . 

Governmental  Accounting 
Fiduciaries 
Installment  Sales 
Consignments 

Branch  and  Agency  Accounting 

Joint  Ventures 

Foreign  Exchange 

Accting  for  Long  Term  Contracts 

Corporation  Liquidations 

Auditing 

Program  Technique  and  Procedure 
Kinds,  Scope  and  Limitations  of  Audit 
Fraud  and  Defalcation 
Location  of  Errors 
Location  of  Leaks 


TAX 

CPA 

PER 

E 

D 

I 

9 

11 

8 

3 

45 

6 

20 

7 

1 

3 

3 

17 

9 

2 

1 

16 

13 

17 

11 

12 

13 

3 

3 

24 

1 

18 

8 

2 

16 

16 

10 

18 

10 

11 

1 

14 

13 

2 

8 

8 

17 

3 

2 

3 

20 

5 

3 

8 

26 

2 

5 

16 

27 

1 

14 

5 

25 

1 

1 

6 

11 

16 

9 

3 

130 

57 

50 

16 

9 

3 

8 

24 

4 

5 

28 

8 

25 

3 

3 

26 

2 

8 

20 

2 

1 

15 

10 

3 

9 

2 

11 

14 

3 

18 

4 

20 

6 

2 

1 

4 

1 

24 

4 

9 

2 

17 

6 

5 

11 

5 

27 

1 

70 

17 

4 

27 

1 

2 

12 

26 

2 

1 

25 

2 

25 

3 

3 

34 

2 

27 

1 

13 

27 

1 

8 

1 

28 

6 

23 

2 

28 

47 

13 

4 

28 

1 

16 

1 

21 

7 

5 

11 

13 

10 

5 

22 

20 

4 

19 

9 

24 

49 

16 

19 

8 

1 

3 

12 

4 

20 

7 

1 

55 

24 

12 

20 

7 

1 

7 

11 

22 

13 

13 

2 

4 

10 

1 

13 

11 

3 

21 

32 

6 

14 

8 

30 

24 

3 

19 

9 

22 

30 

29 

23 

5 

16 

23 

4 

1 

5 

30 

4 

23 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

21 

6 

1 

3 

8 

4 

15 

12 

1 

11 

14 

4 

19 

9 

40 

14 

2 

23 

5 

2 

25 

1 

86 

11 

27 

1 

1 

29 

4 

27 

1 

4 

31 

20 

27 

1 

2 

9 

3 

27 

3 

27 

1 
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TABLE  XXXII— (Continued) 


TAX 

CPA 

PER 

E 

D 

Test  Checks 

8 

3 

27 

1 

Internal  Checks 

23 

4 

27 

1 

Technique  of  Verification 

102 

23 

26 

1 

Principles  of  Valuation 

11 

20 

35 

25 

3 

Valuation  of  Contracts 

5 

1 

18 

7 

Valuation  of  Natural  Resources 

1 

2 

1 

11 

13 

Valuation  of  Inventory 

10 

54 

13 

19 

6 

Auditor’s  Responsibility  for  Invty. 

8 

8 

22 

5 

Valuation  of  Investments 

19 

17 

6 

20 

7 

Valuation  of  Fixed  Assets 

23 

15 

23 

18 

9 

Incidence  of  Income  and  Expense 

18 

21 

5 

24 

3 

Post  Statement  Transactions 

11 

1 

22 

5 

Reports  and  Certificates 

65 

36 

28 

Real  Accounts 

3 

1 

24 

1 

Assets 

2 

7 

27 

1 

Current  Assets 

1 

45 

11 

27 

1 

Liquid  Assets 

2 

27 

1 

Cash  and  Cash  Items 

25 

269 

14 

27 

1 

Imprest  Fund 

12 

1 

27 

1 

Designated  Funds 

1 

19 

12 

26 

2 

Sinking  Fund 

4 

39 

7 

27 

1 

Accounts  Receivable 

22 

219 

23 

23 

2 

Notes  Receivable 

19 

89 

8 

27 

1 

Hypothecation 

1 

17 

9 

27 

Discounted  Items 

2 

20 

2 

27 

1 

Valuation  Reserves 

1 

16 

10 

26 

Reserve  for  Discount  and  Bad  Debts 

10 

70 

10 

27 

1 

Advances  to  Subsidiary  and  Affiliate 

5 

25 

2 

26 

1 

Secured  Accts.  Receivable 

7 

10 

1 

26 

1 

Subscription  to  Capital  Stock 

11 

14 

2 

27 

Deposits 

10 

27 

1 

Inventory 

25 

225 

40 

27 

1 

Work  in  Process 

55 

6 

27 

1 

Finished  Goods  Inventory 

49 

1 

27 

1 

Retail  Inventory  Method 

1 

6 

4 

24 

3 

Repossessed  Merchandise 

2 

13 

10 

24 

3 

Containers 

1 

7 

1 

23 

3 

Cash  Surrender  Value  of  Life  Ins.  Pol. 

5 

18 

3 

25 

2 

Investments 

13 

118 

35 

24 

3 

Investment  in  Subsidiary 

1 

53 

2 

23 

4 

Investments  of  Designated  Funds 

12 

1 

23 

3 

Par,  Market,  Book,  Cost  Val.  of  Invest. 

12 

31 

8 

25 

3 

Fixed  Assets 

30 

292 

38 

27 

1 

Construction  Costs 

3 

36 

3 

24 

4 

Improvements  and  Replacements 

20 

32 

4 

25 

3 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 

9 

133 

23 

26 

1 

Appraisals 

8 

48 

13 

15 

7 

Appreciation 

6 

23 

36 

17 

7 

Intangible  Assets 

26 

12 

10 

22 

4 

Good-Will 

45 

96 

34 

25 

1 

Trade-Marks,  Franchises  — Patents 

34 

36 

14 

21 

4 

Organization  Expense 

5 

24 

6 

22 

4 

Leaseholds 

43 

30 

13 

25 

2 

Accrued  Assets 

7 

33 

2 

26 

Contingent  Assets 

3 

16 

1 

25 

1 

Deferred  Assets 

6 

33 

12 

25 

1 

I 


1 

3 

4 
3 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

2 


1 

2 


5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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TABLE  XXXII— (Continued) 

TAX  CPA  PER  EDI 


Prepaid  Expenses 

3 

90 

11 

26 

Unamortized  Bond  Discount  and  Expense 

4 

70 

14 

23 

Liabilities 

1 

10 

2 

24 

Current  Liabilities 

1 

32 

9 

26 

Accounts  Payable 

12 

185 

7 

26 

Notes  Payable 

28 

145 

8 

26 

Dividends  Payable 

4 

21 

1 

26 

Liability  Reserves 

3 

42 

7 

25 

Secured  Liabilities 

3 

17 

2 

25 

Mortgages 

13 

35 

6 

26 

Funded  Debt 

22 

130 

20 

25 

Unissued  Bonds 

1 

5 

23 

Treasury  Bonds 

5 

23 

Accrued  Liabilities 

30 

126 

23 

25 

Installment  Obligations 

17 

3 

23 

Contingent  Liabilities 

28 

36 

15 

26 

Purchase  Commitments 

2 

15 

2 

25 

Trust  Obligations 

5 

10 

20 

Deferred  Credit 

4 

9 

4 

25 

Unearned  Income 

7 

27 

5 

26 

Unrealized  Profit  on  Install.  Sales 

5 

18 

8 

24 

Premium  on  Bonds 

1 

15 

2 

24 

Capital  and  Net  Worth 

5 

44 

7 

27 

Capital  Stock 

119 

121 

35 

27 

Common  Stock 

25 

71 

4 

27 

Preferred  Stock 

36 

81 

14 

27 

No. Par  Stock 

5 

66 

23 

27 

Unissued  Stock 

4 

3 

2 

26 

Treasury  Stock 

11 

37 

6 

26 

Bonus  Stock 

2 

11 

26 

Stock  Retirement 

6 

13 

3 

26 

Premium  and  Discount  on  Stock 

4 

46 

9 

26 

Surplus  and  Deficit 

31 

154 

27 

27 

Earned  Surplus 

8 

47 

17 

26 

Capital  Surplus 

2 

24 

9 

26 

Paid-in  Surplus 

9 

12 

4 

26 

Donated  Surplus 

8 

25 

2 

26 

Appropriated  Surplus 

1 

13 

1 

26 

Revaluation  Surplus 

63 

17 

24 

Undistributed  Profits 

1 

28 

6 

26 

Depreciation  of  Appreciation 

21 

16 

24 

Surplus  Reserve 

5 

29 

22 

24 

Sinking  Fund  Reserve 

18 

6 

24 

Contingency  Reserve 

4 

22 

5 

24 

Reserve  for  Self  Insurance 

2 

6 

1 

16 

Reserve  for  Inventory  Valuation 

2 

18 

23 

Reserve  for  Exchange  Fluctuation 

7 

1 

20 

Reserve  for  Unrealized  Profit  in  Subsidiary 

15 

1 

21 

Secret  Reserves 

11 

5 

23 

Operating  Reserves 

24 

Dividends 

87 

117 

58 

27 

Passed  Dividends  on  Preferred  Stock 

1 

14 

2 

26 

Stock  Dividends 

11 

31 

25 

26 

Stock  Rights 

4 

16 

8 

24 

Dividend  from  Capital  Surplus 

3 

2 

25 

Dividend  from  Revaluation  Surplus 

2 

4 

24 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 
1 
2 
1 
2 

5 
1 

3 

3 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 


1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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TABLE  XXXII— (Continued) 


Rescission  of  Dividend 

Dividend  out  of  Capital 

Liquidating  Dividend 

Surplus  Adjustments 

Adjustment  for  Prior  Years’  Deprec. 

Sale  of  Investment 

Sale  of  Capital  Asset 

Forgiveness  of  Indebtedness 

Minority  Interest  in  Subsidiaries 

Nominal  Accounts 

Operating  Accounts 

Revenue  Accounts 

Merchandise  Accounts 

Trading  Accounts 

Sales 

Purchases 

Returns  and  Allowances 
Cost  of  Goods  Sold 
Buying  Expense 
Selling  Expense 
Gross  Profit 
Distribution  Costs 
Administration  Costs 
Occupancy  Expense 
Publicity  Expense 
Collection  Costs 
Financing  Expense 
Amortization 
Bad  Debts 

Recovery  of  Bad  Debts 

Non-Operating  Expense 

Interest 

Cash  Discount 

Trade  Discount 

Life  Insurance  Premiums 

Bonus 

Taxes 

Non-Recurring  Expense 
Non-Operating  Income 
Contingent  Income 
Royalties 

Interest  on  Investment 

Departmentalization  of  Expense 

Cash  vs.  Accrual  Basis 

Cost  Accounts 

Cost  of  Production 

Cost  Elements 

Prime  Costs 

Raw  Materials 

Freight 

Labor 

Wage  Systems 
Time  Records 
Manufacturing  Expense 
Distribution  of  Expense 


TAX  CPA  PER  E D I 


2 

1 

21 

5 

1 

3 

26 

1 

13 

13 

1 

25 

2 

1 

9 

6 

27 

2 

22 

1 

26 

1 

24 

27 

3 

26 

1 

18 

42 

7 

26 

1 

2 

5 

1 

23 

3 

2 

19 

1 

24 

3 

1 

9 

2 

27 

1 

7 

2 

27 

1 

2 

27 

1 

27 

1 

2 

27 

1 

17 

141 

16 

28 

10 

74 

6 

28 

2 

17 

2 

28 

6 

47 

5 

28 

5 

1 

27 

1 

29 

79 

12 

27 

1 

3 

28 

7 

28 

12 

13 

27 

1 

61 

132 

12 

28 

10 

37 

5 

26 

1 

1 

7 

20 

5 

25 

2 

1 

25 

2 

1 

7 

2 

26 

1 

1 

34 

46 

13 

27 

1 

68 

55 

19 

27 

1 

8 

4 

27 

1 

13 

2 

27 

1 

43 

125 

16 

27 

1 

5 

28 

6 

27 

1 

1 

6 

1 

27 

1 

10 

26 

1 

1 

12 

26 

7 

26 

2 

15 

43 

7 

27 

1 

1 

10 

1 

26 

1 

1 

6 

34 

4 

27 

1 

3 

1 

24 

2 

2 

15 

16 

3 

24 

4 

1 

36 

4 

26 

1 

1 

7 

1 

24 

3 

1 

69 

21 

8 

25 

3 

22 

16 

21 

6 

1 

1 

28 

8 

22 

5 

1 

6 

4 

21 

6 

1 

2 

21 

6 

1 

1 

47 

8 

22 

5 

1 

11 

22 

4 

2 

2 

74 

16 

22 

5 

1 

1 

21 

6 

1 

2 

15 

12 

1 

54 

10 

22 

5 

1 

2 

23 

9 

22 

5 

1 
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TABLE  XXXII— (Continued) 


TAX 

CPA  PER 

E 

D 

I 

Indirect  Expense 

5 

1 

22 

4 

2 

Indirect  Labor 

17 

1 

22 

4 

2 

Manufacturing  Supplies 

1 

25 

1 

22 

4 

2 

Fixed  Charges 

1 

4 

22 

4 

2 

Maintenance,  Repairs,  Replacements  and 

Renewals 

13 

31 

17 

22 

5 

1 

Depreciation 

105 

167 

91 

22 

4 

2 

Depreciation  Methods 

8 

6 

7 

21 

6 

1 

Depreciation  of  Improvements 

6 

4 

1 

20 

6 

2 

Composite  Depreciation  Rates 

1 

1 

3 

17 

9 

2 

Scrap  Value  of  Depreciating  Asset 

2 

11 

5 

19 

6 

3 

Obsolescence 

19 

4 

17 

19 

8 

1 

Depletion 

20 

20 

12 

18 

9 

1 

Job  Costs 

4 

4 

21 

6 

1 

Unit  Costs 

7 

36 

17 

21 

6 

1 

Process  Costs 

6 

1 

21 

5 

2 

Standard  Costs 

13 

20 

21 

5 

2 

Differential  Costs 

4 

19 

7 

2 

Departmentalization  of  Costs 

13 

3 

19 

7 

2 

Idle  Time 

7 

3 

19 

6 

3 

Over  and  Under  Absorbed  Burden 

20 

4 

19 

7 

2 

Waste  and  Salvage 

10 

6 

19 

6 

3 

By-Products  and  Joint-Products 

6 

3 

18 

7 

3 

Interrelation  of  Cost  and  General  Books 

4 

1 

22 

4 

1 

Accounting  for 

Wholesalers 

2 

1 

20 

5 

3 

Retailers 

7 

3 

20 

5 

3 

Manufacturers 

5 

4 

21 

6 

1 

Jabbers 

2 

1 

20 

5 

3 

Stock  Brokers 

13 

7 

9 

14 

5 

Commodity  and  Stock  Exchanges 

1 

8 

14 

6 

Public  Service 

3 

8 

8 

13 

7 

Investment  Trusts 

11 

12 

8 

14 

6 

Banks 

14 

4 

7 

16 

5 

Building  and  Loan  Associations 

9 

3 

7 

14 

7 

Cooperatives 

9 

10 

9 

Real  Estate 

8 

4 

16 

8 

4 

Department  Stores 

3 

2 

14 

11 

3 

Chain  Stores 

5 

6 

17 

7 

4 

Installment  Sales 

17 

7 

4 

Insurance  Companies 

6 

4 

6 

15 

7 

Personal  Service 

9 

2 

10 

12 

6 

Receivers 

7 

11 

13 

4 

Extractive  Industries 

6 

2 

17 

7 

Agriculture 

2 

4 

4 

15 

9 

Textiles 

2 

13 

10 

5 

Importers  and  Exporters 

3 

1 

10 

14 

4 

Amusements 

1 

10 

9 

13 

6 

Publishers 

1 

10 

13 

5 

Hotels 

2 

6 

11 

11 

5 

Contractors 

4 

4 

13 

11 

4 

2 425  2 482  1 300 

7 118 


9 159 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  322  ACCOUNTING  ITEMS  OF 
TABLES  XXX  AND  XXXII  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
MAJOR  ACCOUNTANCY  FUNCTIONS  WITH 
WHICH  THEY  ARE  CONCERNED 


I.  Recording  Activities 

Theory  of  Debit  and  Credit 
Single  Entry  Bookkeeping 
Double  Entry  Bookkeeping 
Columnar  Journals 
General  Ledger 
Controlling  Accounts 
Subsidiary  Ledgers 
Opening  and  Closing  Books 
Trial  Balance 
Journal  Entries 
Adjusting  Entries 
Suspense  Accounts 
Designing  and  Installation  of 
Systems 

Merchandise  Records 
Sales  and  Billing  Systems 
Voucher  Systems 
Cost  Systems 

Interrelation  of  Cost  and  General 
Books 

II.  Recording,  Verification  and 

Evaluation 

Perpetual  Inventory 
Admission  of  New  Partner 

III.  Recording,  Reporting 

Accounting  for  Sole  Proprietor 
Accounting  for  Partnership 
Salaries  and  Drawing  Accts. 
Interest  on  Partnership  Capital 
Loans  by  Partners 
Corporation  Accounting 

IV.  Recording,  Analysis,  Reporting 

Use  of  Work  Sheets 
Actuarial  Science 
Mathematics  of  Accounting 
Computations 

Departmentalization  of  Financial 
Records 

V.  Verification  and  Evaluation 

Capital  and  Revenue 
Bank  Reconciliation 
Special  Corporation  Records 
Audit  Program,  Technique  and 
Procedure 


Kinds,  Scope,  Limitations  of  Audit 
Fraud  and  Defalcation 
Location  of  Errors 
Test  Checks 
Internal  Checks 
Technique  of  Verification 
Principles  of  Valuation 
Valuation  of  Contracts 
Valuation  of  Natural  Resources 
Valuation  of  Inventory 
Auditor’s  Responsibility  for 
Inventory 

Valuation  of  Investments 
Valuation  of  Fixed  Assets 

VI.  Verification  and  Evaluation 
Analysis 

Analysis  of  Accounts 
Incidence  of  Income  and  Expense 
Retail  Inventory  Method 

VH — Verification  and  Evaluation, 
Analysis,  Reporting 

Statement  from  Incomplete  Data 
Fire  Loss 

Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency 
Preparation  of  Income  Tax  Returns 
Minority  Interest  in  Subsidiary 
Post  Statement  Transactions 

VIII.  Analysis 
Analysis  of  Statements 
Statement  of  Application  of  Funds 
Operating  Ratios 

Balance  Sheet  Ratios 

Percentage  Trends 

Turnover 

Working  Capital 

Sales  Policy  Formulation 

Budgets 

Reconciliation  of  Tax  Return  and 
Books 

Location  of  Leaks 

IX.  Analysis,  Reporting 
Classification  of  Accounts 
Analysis  and  Interpretation  of 

Trial  Balance 
Comparative  Statements 
Consolidated  Statements 
Statement  of  Affairs 
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Deficiency  Account 
Realization  and  Liquidation 
Statement 

Partnership  Profit  and  Loss  vs. 

Capital  Ratio 
Reports  and  Certificates 
Wage  Systems 

X.  Reporting 

Balance  Sheet 
Profit  and  Loss 
Trading  Statement 
Manufacturing  Statement 
Charge  and  Discharge  Account 
Passed  Dividend  on  Preferred 
Stock 

XI.  Miscellaneous 

History  of  Accounting  and 
Bookkeeping 
Professional  Ethics 
Corporation  Finance 
Local  Corporation  Regulation 
Federal  Corporation  Regulation 
Service  in  Tax  Appeals 
Principles  of  Co-Insurance 
Principles  of  Credit  Granting 
Collection  Systems 
Taxation 
Income  Taxation 
Tax  Administrative  Procedure 
Tax  Law  Rulings  and  Decisions 
Tax  Credits,  Deductions  and 
Exemptions 


Non-Taxable  Income 
Non-Deductible  Expense 
Excise  Tax 

Inheritance  and  Estate  Taxes 
State  and  Local  Taxes 
Franchise  Taxes 
Tax  Avoidance 

Corporation,  Organization  and 
Promotion 

Corporation,  Reorganization 
Depreciation  Methods 


XII.  Recording,  Evaluation  and 
Verification,  Analysis 
Reporting 

Partnership  Dissolution 
Consolidation  and  Merger 
Holding  Company 
Subsidiary  and  Affiliates 
Syndicates 

Non-Profit  Organizations 
Governmental  Accounting 
Fiduciaries 
Installment  Sales 
Consignments 
Branches  and  Agency 
Joint  Venture 
Foreign  Exchange 
Long  Term  Contracts 
Corporation  Dissolution 
All  other  items  beginning  with  Real 
Accounts  except  as  included 
elsewhere. 
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TABLE  XL — ITEMS  MARKED  ESSENTIAL  BY  ALL  ACCOUNTANTS 
WHO  COMPLETED  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Per.  & 

Cat.  & 

CPA 

Tax 

Exams. 

Text 

Theory  of  Debit  and  Credit 

4 

2 

32 

278 

Double  Entry  Bookkeeping 

23 

4 

64 

1609 

General  Ledger 

10 

6 

33 

304 

Controlling  Accounts 

31 

13 

55 

962 

Subsidiary  Ledger 

26 

2 

45 

904 

Opening  and  Closing  of  Books 

30 

1 

55 

1338 

Capital  and  Revenue 

63 

70 

34 

726 

Trial  Balance 

93 

2 

79 

619 

Journal  Entries 

92 

3 

81 

883 

Balance  Sheet 

275 

69 

325 

2205 

Profit  and  Loss  Statement 

102 

34 

168 

1982 

Bank  Reconciliation 

7 

3 

11 

314 

Comparative  Statements 

27 

14 

33 

357 

Partnership  Loans 

8 

1 

6 

64 

Partnership  Dissolution 

23 

8 

32 

1422 

Corporation  Accounting 

13 

51 

84 

619 

Reports  and  Certificates 

65 

36 

29 

1199 

Sales 

141 

33 

172 

1536 

Purchases 

74 

16 

104 

1439 

Returns  and  Allowances 

17 

4 

48 

354 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold 

47 

11 

47 

343 

Gross  Profit 

28 

10 

26 

15 

Administration  Costs 

132 

73 

135 

523 

TOTAL 

1331 

466 

1698 

19995 

Percent  of  Total 

14.53 

9.49 

19.27 

12.17 

TABLE  XLI— ITEMS  MARKED  LESS  THAN  ESSENTIAL  BY 
TWENTY-FIVE  PERCENT  OR  MORE  OF  THE  ACCOUNTANTS 
WHO  COMPLETED  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Per.  & Cat.  & 


CPA 

Tax 

Exams. 

Text 

History  of  Accountancy 

3 

25 

4 

664 

Single  Entry  Bookkeeping 

3 

2 

12 

776 

Suspense  Accounts 

4 

1 

1 

94 

Actuarial  Science 

14 

11 

44 

1233 

Mathematics  of  Accounting  Computations 

32 

10 

36 

1569 

Systems 

49 

39 

61 

6334 

Merchandise  Records 

8 

2 

10 

98 

Departmentalization  of  Financial  Records 

11 

8 

5 

291 

Statement  of  Affairs 

9 

16 

934 

Deficiency  Account 

2 

3 

163 

Realization  and  Liquidation  Statement 

7 

24 

873 

Charge  and  Discharge  Account 

7 

8 

312 

Budgets 

19 

25 

42 

194 

Operating  Ratios 

34 

35 

30 

1250 

Balance  Sheet  Ratios 

9 

23 

19 

648 

Percentage  Trends 

5 

6 

6 

444 

Turnover 

10 

15 

14 

226 

Sales  Policy 

4 

84 
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TABLE  XLI — (Continued) 


Corporation  Finance 
Local  Corporation  Regulation 
Federal  Corporation  Regulation 
Service  in  Tax  Appeals 
Fire  Losses 

Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency 
Co-Insurance 

Principles  of  Credit  Granting 

Collection  Systems 

Tax  Administrative  Procedure 

Tax  Law,  Rulings,  Decisions 

Excise  Tax 

Inheritance  Tax 

State  and  Local  Taxes 

Tax  Avoidance 

Special  Corporation  Records 

Corporation,  Organization  and  Promotion 

Corporation  Reorganization 

Consolidations  and  Mergers 

Holding  Companies 

Subsidiaries  and  Affiliates 

Non-Profit  Organizations 

Syndicates 

Governmental  Accounting 
Fiduciaries 
Joint  Ventures 
Foreign  Exchange 
Long  Term  Contracts 
Valuation  of  Contracts 
Valuation  of  Natural  Resources 
Valuation  of  Inventory 
Valuation  of  Investments 
Valuation  of  Fixed  Assets 
Appraisals 
Appreciation 

Reserve  for  Self-Insurance 

Reserve  for  Exchange  Fluctuation 

Cost  Accounts 

Cost  Elements 

Prime  Costs 

Wage  Systems 

Time  Records 

Depreciation  Methods 

Depreciation  of  Improvements 

Composite  Depreciation  Rates 

Scrap  Value  of  Depreciating  Asset 

Obsolescence 

Depletion 

Job  Costs 

Unit  Costs 

Process  Costs 

Standard  Costs 

Differential  Costs 

Departmentalization  of  Costs 


Per.  & 

Cat.  & 

CPA 

Tax 

Exams. 

Text 

45 

9 

24 

98 

16 

14 

20 

967 

3 

3 

10 

28 

1 

24 

4 

16 

612 

16 

26 

32 

761 

11 

1 

4 

197 

2 

8 

2 

22 

2 

5 

357 

6 

11 

16 

57 

180 

60 

1 

2 

9 

2 

16 

18 

4 

11 

9 

2 

7 

16 

2 

11 

311 

11 

5 

11 

61 

20 

26 

13 

50 

49 

40 

41 

1006 

12 

7 

17 

156 

24 

67 

14 

138 

11 

29 

14 

967 

10 

5 

2 

5 

21 

32 

31 

2227 

24 

33 

75 

1033 

2 

2 

16 

590 

8 

7 

27 

3254 

14 

15 

3 

272 

1 

5 

2 

32 

2 

2 

2 

165 

54 

23 

18 

3074 

17 

25 

7 

394 

15 

46 

11 

1213 

48 

21 

20 

408 

23 

42 

18 

334 

2 

7 

3 

58 

7 

1 

2 

22 

16 

19 

959 

6 

4 

11 

34 

2 

3 

10 

1 

14 

2 

3 

338 

6 

14 

6 

1487 

4 

7 

1 

1 

4 

2 

112 

11 

7 

16 

6 

4 

36 

4 

224 

20 

32 

24 

498 

4 

4 

25 

162 

36 

24 

25 

840 

6 

1 

24 

392 

13 

20 

32 

836 

4 

3 

13 

3 
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TABLE  XLI— (Continued) 


CPA 

Per.  & 
Tax 

Cat.  & 
Exams. 

Text 

Idle  Time 

7 

3 

25 

684 

Over  and  Under  Absorbed  Burden 

20 

4 

19 

29 

Waste  and  Salvage 

10 

6 

10 

125 

By-Products  and  Joint  Products 

6 

3 

13 

169 

Specialized  Accounting 

126 

88 

318 

19103 

Total 

1152 

1191 

1512 

60.S92 

Percent  of  Total 

12.50 

24.43 

17.16 

37.12 

TABLE  XLII— ITEMS  EACH  COMPRISING  MORE 

THAN 

ONE 

PERCENT 

OF  C.  P. 

A.  TABULATION 

PER.  & 

CAT.  & 

CPA 

TAX 

E 

TEXT  EXAM. 

Preparation  of  Trial  Balance 

S3 

2 

28 

619 

79 

Preparation  of  Journal  Entries 

92 

3 

28 

883 

81 

Preparation  of  Balance  Sheet 

275 

69 

28 

2205 

225 

Preparation  of  P & L Statement 

102 

34 

23 

1982 

168 

Technique  of  Verification 

102 

23 

26 

3551 

35 

Cash  and  Cash  Items 

259 

39 

27 

3079 

178 

Accounts  Receivable 

219 

48 

26 

1379 

158 

Inventory 

225 

65 

27 

2069 

180 

Investments 

113 

48 

24 

929 

76 

Fixed  Assets 

292 

68 

27 

1953 

205 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 

133 

32 

26 

393 

75 

Good  Will 

96 

78 

25 

1520 

61 

Prepaid  and  Deferred  Expense 

123 

32 

26 

811 

83 

Accounts  Payable 

185 

19 

26 

704 

118 

Notes  Payable 

145 

36 

26 

391 

92 

Accrued  Liabilities 

126 

53 

25 

785 

80 

Canital  Stock 

121 

144 

27 

505 

123 

Surplus  and  Deficit 

154 

58 

27 

383 

119 

Dividends 

117 

145 

27 

1051 

88 

Sales 

141 

33 

28 

1536 

172 

Administration  Costs 

132 

73 

28 

1439 

104 

Interest 

125 

59 

27 

742 

171 

Depreciation 

167 

196 

22 

3506 

173 

3,682 

1,399 

33405 

2.940 

Average  Percent 

94.35 

Percent  of  Total 

40.20 

28.50 

20.33 

33.36 
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TABLE  XLIII— ITEM'S  EACH  COMPRISING  BETWEEN  ONE-HALF 
PERCENT  AND  ONE  PERCENT  OF  CPA  TABULATION 


PER  & 

CAT.  & 

CPA 

TAX 

E 

TEXT 

EXAM. 

Capital  and  Revenue 

63 

70 

23 

726 

34 

Designing  and  Installation  of  Systems  49 

39 

20 

6334 

61 

Tax  Law,  Rulings  and  Decisions 

57 

180 

16 

60 

Consolidations  and  Mergers 

49 

40 

19 

1008 

41 

Audit  Program.  Technique  and 

Procedure 

86 

14 

27 

3003 

64 

Valuation  of  Inventory 

54 

23 

19 

3074 

18 

Reports  and  Certificates 

65 

36 

28 

1199 

29 

Notes  Receivable 

89 

27 

27 

828 

75 

Reserve  for  Discount  and  Bad  Debts  70 

20 

27 

243 

44 

Work  in  Process  Inventory 

55 

6 

27 

489 

40 

Finished  Goods  Inventory 

49 

1 

27 

164 

42 

Investment  in  Subsidiary 

53 

3 

23 

558 

20 

Appraisal 

48 

21 

15 

408 

20 

Unamortized  Bond  Discount  and 

Expense 

70 

18 

23 

217 

43 

Common  Stock 

71 

29 

27 

29 

24 

Preferred  Stock 

81 

50 

27 

199 

24 

No-Par  Stock 

66 

28 

27 

332 

21 

Premium  and  Discount  on  Stock 

46 

13 

26 

317 

24 

Earned  Surplus 

47 

25 

26 

10 

9 

Revaluation  Surplus 

63 

17 

24 

55 

9 

Purchases 

74 

16 

28 

1439 

104 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold 

47 

11 

28 

343 

47 

Selling  Expense 

79 

41 

27 

570 

90 

Amortization 

46 

47 

27 

738 

34 

Bad  Debts 

55 

87 

27 

310 

52 

Raw  Material  (Cost) 

47 

9 

22 

781 

67 

Labor 

74 

18 

22 

1114 

93 

Manufacturing  Expense 

54 

10 

22 

669 

63 

1,697 

899 

25,155 

1,248 

Average  Percent 

87.50 

Percent  of  Total 

18.53 

18.32 

15.31 

14.16 
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TABLE  XLIV  — ITEMS  RECEIVING  ONE  PERCENT  OR  MORE 
OF  TEXT-BOOK  SPACE 


Text 

CPA 

Per  & 
Tax 

Cat.  & 
Exam. 

E 

Systems 

6334 

49 

39 

61 

20 

Perpetual  Inventory 

1931 

13 

17 

27 

24 

Balance  Sheet 

2205 

275 

69 

225 

28 

Profit  and  Loss  Statement 

1982 

102 

34 

168 

28 

Consolidated  Statements 

2417 

41 

13 

59 

23 

Governmental  Accounting 

2227 

21 

32 

31 

6 

Foreign  Exchange 

3254 

8 

7 

27 

15 

Auditing 

3003 

86 

14 

64 

27 

Verification 

3551 

102 

23 

35 

28 

Valuation  of  Inventory 

3074 

54 

23 

IS 

19 

Cash  and  Cash  Items 

3079 

269 

39 

173 

27 

Inventory 

2069 

225 

65 

180 

27 

Fixed  Assets 

1953 

292 

68 

205 

27 

Distribution  of  Manufacturing 

Expense 

1655 

23 

11 

47 

22 

Depreciation 

3506 

167 

196 

173 

22 

Accounting  for  Manufacturers 

1650 

5 

4 

17 

21 

for  Banks 

1834 

14 

4 

29 

7 

for  Extractive 

Industries 

3310 

6 

2 

17 

0 

for  Agriculture 

1788 

2 

4 

3 

4 

TOTAL 

50.822 

1554 

664 

1564 

Average  Percent 

Percent  of  Total 

30.94 

16.97 

13.53 

17.75 

70.11 

TABLE  XLV — ITEMS  RECEIVING  BETWEEN  FIVE  TENTHS  PERCENT 
AND  ONE  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  TEXT-BOOK  SPACE 


Text 


Ethics  882 

Double  Entry  Bookkeeping  1609 

Columnar  Journals  1481 

Controlling  Accounts  962 

Subsidiary  Ledgers  904 

Classification  of  Accounts  1559 

Opening  and  Closing  of  Books  1338 
Work  Sheets  1587 

Journal  Entries  883 

Actuarial  Science  1233 

Mathematics  of  Accounting 

Computations  1569 

Sales  Systems  1001 

Voucher  System  829 

Analysis  of  Accounts  1196 

Analysis  of  Statements  1394 

Statement  of  Affairs  934 

Realization  and  Liquidation 

Statement  873 

Operating  Ratios  1250 


Per  & 

Cat.  & 

CPA 

Tax 

Exam. 

E 

35 

61 

19 

22 

23 

4 

64 

28 

9 

7 

69 

27 

31 

13 

55 

28 

26 

2 

45 

28 

16 

10 

34 

27 

30 

1 

55 

28 

24 

4 

65 

26 

92 

3 

81 

28 

14 

11 

44 

6 

32 

10 

36 

18 

3 

1 

5 

22 

8 

1 

29 

24 

33 

16 

19 

27 

12 

3 

63 

27 

9 

0 

16 

20 

7 

0 

24 

20 

34 

35 

30 

21 
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TABLE  XLV — (Continued) 


Text 

CPA 

Per  & 
Tax 

Cat.  & 
Exam. 

Local  Corporation  Regulation 

967 

16 

14 

20 

Partnership  Capital  vs. 

P & L Ratio 

849 

25 

3 

28 

Partnership  Dissolution 

1422 

23 

8 

32 

Consolidations  & Mergers 

1006 

49 

40 

41 

Non-Profit  Organizations 

1033 

11 

29 

14 

Consignments 

1166 

16 

0 

37 

Branches  and  Agency 

1152 

30 

9 

43 

Fraud  and  Defalcation 

1447 

31 

24 

15 

Principles  of  Valuation 

1405 

20 

46 

55 

Valuation  of  Fixed  Assets 

1213 

15 

46 

11 

Reports  and  Certificates 

1199 

65 

36 

29 

Accounts  Receivable 

1379 

219 

48 

158 

Notes  Receivable 

828 

89 

27 

75 

Sinking  Fund 

852 

39 

11 

45 

Investments 

929 

118 

48 

76 

Goodwill 

1520 

96 

89 

61 

Funded  Debt 

991 

130 

42 

96 

Contingent  Liability 

1079 

36 

43 

16 

Surplus  Reserves 

882 

5 

51 

48 

Dividends 

1051 

117 

145 

88 

Sales 

1536 

141 

33 

172 

Purchases 

1439 

74 

16 

104 

Cash  Discount 

850 

28 

11 

43 

Cost  Accounts 

959 

22 

16 

19 

Labor 

1114 

74 

18 

93 

Depreciation  Methods 

1487 

6 

13 

6 

Unit  Costs 

840 

36 

34 

25 

Standard  Costs 

836 

13 

20 

32 

Accounting  for  Public  Service 

1587 

3 

8 

36 

Dept.  Stores 

1127 

3 

2 

12 

Personal  Service 

1603 

9 

2 

13 

Importers  and 

Exporters 

1422 

3 

1 

2 

Hotels 

1053 

2 

6 

12 

Contractors 

1071 

4 

4 

11 

TOTALS 

60,078 

2003 

1125 

2321 

Average  Percent 

Percent  of  Total 

36,57 

21.90 

22.92 

26.31 

E 

17 

25 

28 

19 

13 

23 

23 

27 

25 

18 

28 

26 

27 

27 

24 

25 

25 

15 

24 

27 

28 

28 

27 

21 

22 

21 

21 

21 

8 

14 

10 

10 

11 

13 

1.85 
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COMMENTS  ON  TABLES  XL  THROUGH  XLV. 

Out  of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  items  listed  in  tables  XXX  and 
XXXII,  twenty-four  were  recorded  unanimously  by  the  accountants  as  abso- 
lutely essential.  These  twenty-four  items  comprise  nearly  15%  of  the  total 
items  tabulated  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations,  and  nearly  20%  of  the  items 
reported  as  included  in  college  courses  in  accountancy  or  shown  by  the  exam- 
inations as  included  therein.  (See  Table  XL)  They  represent  the  more  fun- 
damental items,  familiarity  with  which  is  presupposed  and  hence,  they  are  not 
particularly  stressed  in  the  indexes  studied. 

On  the  other  hand,  Table  XLI  lists  103  items,  nearly  32%  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  items,  winch  were  judged  as  of  secondary,  or  even  of  less,  importance 
by  at  least  25%  of  the  accountants.  This  material,  except  for  other  considera- 
tions, should  be  used  merely  as  illustrative  and  practice  material,  and  not,  as 
is  done  in  some  cases,  emphasized  as  material,  essential  in  an  accountant’s 
training.  Representing,  as  they  do,  the  more  unusual  items,  the  tax  cases  and 
periodicals  naturally  deal  with  them  more  frequently  than  with  the  items  in 
Table  XL.  The  text  book  writers  emphasize  these  items,  either  as  illustra- 
tions of  obscure  points,  or  to  assure  more  complete  mastery  of  the  material 
which  they  fear  might  otherwise  be  overlooked.  In  this  group  appears  also 
the  specialized  accounting  items,  which  the  accountants  feel  do  not  belong  in 
the  school  curriculum. 

The  C.  P.  A.  examinations  seem  to  reflect  fairly  accurately  the  opinions  of 
the  accountants.  The  items  in  the  tabulaion  which  appear  to  comprise  more 
than  one  percent  of  the  total  items  in  C.  P.  A.  examinations  were  marked  as 
essential  by  about  95%  of  the  accountants.  Those  which  appeared  between 
one-half  and  one  percent  of  the  total  C.  P.  A.  examination  appearances  were 
marked  essential  by  seven-eighths  of  the  accountants.  Together  these  seventy- 
one  items  totalled  nearly  60%  of  all  the  appearances  in  the  C.  P.  A.  examina- 
tions. They  took  up  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  lines  tab- 
ulated in  the  text -books.  They  comprised  nearly  50%  of  the  total  items  in 
the  periodicals  and  tax  cases.  (See  Tables  XLII  and  XLIII) 

The  text  books  do  not  seem  to  meet  so  generally  with  the  approval  of  the 
accountants.  Nineteen  items  appear  on  the  list  which  received  one  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  number  of  lines  tabulated.  These  items  covered  nearly 
31%  of  the  total  line  space.  The  accountants  seem  to  approve  them,  but  not 
with  such  agreement  as  they  do  the  more  frequent  items  of  the  C.  P.  A.  ex- 
aminations: 70%  of  the  accountants  marked  these  items  as  essential.  (See 
Table  XLIV). 

Curiously  enough,  the  accountants  seem  to  consider  more  highly  the  items 
which  received  between  one-half  and  one  percent  each,  of  the  total  text-book 
space  tabulated.  Fifty-two  such  items  appear,  comprising  over  35%  of  the 
total  lines.  They  were  approved  as  essential  by  nearly  80%  of  the  account- 
ants. (See  Table  XLV) 

By  eliminating  from  Tables  XLIV  and  XLV  those  items  which  were  marked 
essential  by  50%  or  less  of  the  accountants — four  items  in  Table  XLIV  and 
eight  items  in  Table  XLV — the  percentage  of  approval  is  raised  to  nearly  90% 
and  86  % respectively.  These  eliminations  are  the  more  specialized  items, — 
governmental  accounting,  actuarial  science,  accounting  for  specific  industries. 
The  accountants  seem  to  feel,  and  those  interviewed  actually  said,  that  the 
place  for  specific  training  is  not  the  school,  but  the  field  itself.  The  student 
should  learn  his  principles  and  techniques,  and  when  the  need  for  specific 
application  arises,  he  will  secure  this  in  the  way  which  more  probably  will  en- 
sure the  permanence  of  the  achievement,  by  actual  contact  with  the  reality. 
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TABLE  XLVI— BASIC  MATERIAL  OF  ACCOUNTANCY  CURRICULUM 

(In  this  table  are  included  all  items  marked  unanimously  by  accountants 
as  essential,  items  which  received  more  than  half  of  one  percent  of  text  book 
lines  analyzed,  and  items  which  comprised  more  than  half  of  one  percent  of 
total  items  required  on  C.  P.  A.  examinations.) 

Per.  & Cat.  & 

E CPA  Tax  Exam.  TEXT 


Professional  Ethics 

Theory  of  Debit  and  Credit 

Double  Entry  Bookkeeping 

Use  of  Columnar  Journals 

Use  of  General  Ledger 

Use  of  Controlling  Accounts 

Use  of  Subsidiary  Ledgers 

Classification  of  Accounts 

Opening  and  Closing  of  Books 

Capital  and  Revenue 

Preparation  of  Trial  Balance 

Use  of  Work  Sheets 

Preparation  of  Journal  Entries 

Mathematics  of  Accting  Computations 

Designing  and  Installation  of  Systems 

Sales  and  Billing  Systems 

Voucher  System 

Perpetual  Inventory 

Analysis  of  Accounts 

Preparation  of  Balance  Sheet 

Preparation  of  P & L Statement 

Bank  Reconciliation 

Analysis  of  Statements 

Comparative  Statements 

Consolidated  Statements 

Operating  Ratios 

Local  Corporation  Regulation 

Tax  Law,  Rulings  and  Decisions 

Partnership  Profit  Sharing  vs. 

Capital  Ratio 
Loans  by  Partners 
Partnership  Dissolution 
Corporation  Accounting 
Consolidations  and  Mergers 
Branch  and  Agency  Accounting 
Foreign  Exchange 
Audit  Program,  Technique  and 
Procedure 

Fraud  and  Defalcation 
Technique  of  Vertification 
Principles  of  Valuation 
Valuation  of  Inventory 
Valuation  of  Fixed  Assets 
Reports  and  Certificates 
Cash  and  Cash  Items 
Sinking  Fund 
Accounts  Receivable 
Notes  Receivable 
Reserve  for  Discount  and 
Bad  Debts 
Inventory 


22 

35 

61 

19 

882 

28 

4 

2 

32 

278 

28 

23 

4 

64 

1609 

27 

9 

7 

69 

1481 

28 

10 

6 

33 

304 

28 

31 

13 

55 

962 

28 

26 

2 

45 

904 

27 

16 

10 

34 

1559 

28 

30 

1 

55 

1338 

28 

63 

70 

34 

726 

28 

93 

2 

79 

619 

26 

24 

4 

65 

1587 

28 

92 

3 

81 

883 

18 

32 

10 

36 

1569 

20 

49 

39 

61 

6334 

22 

3 

1 

5 

1001 

24 

8 

1 

29 

829 

24 

13 

17 

27 

1931 

27 

33 

16 

19 

1196 

28 

275 

69 

225 

2205 

28 

102 

34 

168 

1982 

28 

7 

3 

11 

314 

27 

12 

3 

63 

1394 

28 

27 

14 

33 

357 

23 

41 

13 

59 

2419 

21 

34 

35 

30 

1250 

17 

16 

14 

20 

967 

16 

57 

180 

60 

25 

25 

3 

28 

849 

28 

8 

1 

6 

64 

28 

23 

8 

32 

1422 

28 

13 

51 

84 

619 

19 

49 

40 

41 

1006 

23 

30 

9 

43 

1152 

15 

8 

7 

27 

3254 

27 

86 

14 

64 

3003 

27 

31 

24 

15 

1447 

26 

102 

23 

35 

3551 

25 

20 

46 

55 

1405 

19 

54 

23 

18 

3074 

18 

15 

46 

11 

1213 

28 

65 

36 

29 

1199 

27 

269 

39 

178 

3079 

27 

39 

11 

45 

852 

26 

219 

48 

158 

1379 

27 

89 

27 

75 

828 

27 

70 

20 

44 

243 

27 

225 

65 

180 

2069 
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TABLE  XLVI—  (Continued) 


Per.  & 

Cat.  & 

E 

CPA 

Tax 

Exam. 

TEXT 

Work  in  Process 

27 

55 

6 

40 

489 

Finished  Goods  Inventory 

27 

49 

1 

42 

165 

Investments 

24 

118 

48 

76 

829 

Investment  in  Subsidiary 

23 

53 

3 

20 

558 

Fixed  Assets 

27 

292 

68 

205 

1953 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 

26 

133 

32 

75 

393 

Appraisals 

15 

48 

21 

20 

408 

Goodwill 

25 

130 

42 

86 

991 

Prepaid  and  Deferred  Expenses 

26 

123 

32 

83 

811 

Unamortized  Bond  Discount  and  Expense  23 

70 

18 

43 

217 

Accounts  Payable 

26 

135 

19 

118 

704 

Notes  Payable 

26 

145 

36 

92 

391 

Funded  Debt 

25 

130 

42 

96 

991 

Accrued  Liabilities 

25 

126 

53 

80 

78d 

Contingent  Liabilities 

15 

36 

43 

16 

1079 

Capital  Stock 

27 

121 

144 

123 

505 

Common  Stock 

27 

71 

29 

24 

29 

Preferred  Stock 

27 

81 

50 

24 

199 

No-Par  Stock 

27 

66 

28 

21 

332 

Premium  and  Discount  on  Stock 

26 

46 

13 

24 

317 

Surplus  and  Deficit 

27 

154 

58 

119 

383 

Earned  Surplus 

26 

47 

25 

9 

10 

Revaluation  Surplus 

24 

63 

17 

9 

55 

Surplus  Reserves 

24 

5 

51 

48 

882 

Dividends 

27 

117 

145 

88 

1051 

Sales 

28 

141 

33 

172 

1536 

Purchases 

23 

74 

16 

104 

1439 

Returns  and  Allowances 

28 

17 

4 

43 

354 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold 

28 

47 

11 

47 

343 

Selling  Expense 

27 

79 

41 

90 

570 

Gross  Profit 

28 

28 

10 

26 

15 

Administration  Costs 

28 

132 

73 

135 

523 

Amortization 

27 

46 

47 

34 

733 

Bad  Debts 

27 

55 

87 

52 

310 

Interest 

27 

125 

59 

171 

742 

Cash  Discount 

27 

28 

11 

43 

850 

Cost  Accounts 

21 

22 

18 

19 

959 

Raw  Materials 

22 

47 

9 

67 

781 

Labor 

22 

74 

18 

S3 

1114 

Manufacturing  Expense 

22 

54 

10 

63 

669 

Distribution  of  Expense 

22 

23 

11 

47 

1655 

Depreciation 

22 

167 

196 

173 

3503 

Depreciation  Methods 

21 

6 

13 

6 

1487 

Unit  Costs 

21 

36 

34 

25 

840 

Standard  Costs 

21 

13 

20 

32 

836 

Accounting  for  Manufacturers 

21 

5 

4 

17 

1650 

Average  Percent 

88.98 

6283 

2922 

5334 

104131 

Percent  of  Total 

68.64 

59.54 

63.93 

63.38 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  QUESTIONNAIRE  DATA 

After  the  tabulations  discussed  in  Chapters  X,  XI,  and  XII  were  prepared, 
eight  additional  questionnaires  were  received  from  accountants  who  had  com- 
pleted them. 

The  following  are  condensed  statistics  concerning  these  eight  accountants: 


Certificate 

Date 

Age 

College 

Graduation 

Gross  Income 
From  Acc’ting 
Fees 

1917 

- 21 

1 

Below  30 

3 

Liberal  Arts 

2 

Below  $10,000 

1922 

- 20 

3 

30  - 

39 

4 

Business 

5 

$10,000  to 
$25,000 

1927 

1931 

- 30 

- 32 

2 

1 

40  - 

49 

1 

Not  Graduates 

1 

Over  $25,000 

Not  stated  1 

One  of  the  accountants  reported  an  L.  L.  .B.  degree  in  addition  to  a Bus- 
iness degree. 

The  addition  of  these  eight  questionnaires  would  remove  three  items  from 
Table  XL,  which  lists  items  marked  Essential  by  all  the  accountants.  The 
three  items  are:  Theory  of  Debit  and  Credit.  Preparation  of  Journal  Entries, 
and  Comparative  Statements. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  changes  in  Tables  XLII  to  XLVI,  in- 
clusive that  would  be  effected  by  taking  these  eight  questionnaires  into  con- 
sideration: 


Average  Percentage  of  Items  Marked  E 

The  Eight 


Table  No. 

Original  Tables 

Questionnaires 

Combined 

XLII 

94.35 

98.98 

95.37 

XLIII 

87.50 

90.18 

88.10 

XLIV 

70.11 

77.63 

71.48 

XLV 

78.85 

80.53 

79.22 

XLVI 

88.98 

90.82 

89.45 

The  addition  of  these  eight  questionnaires  would  make  very  little  change 
in  the  percentage  of  approval  of  the  items  included  in  the  tables.  On  the 
whole,  the  later  group  of  accountants  marked  more  items  Essential  and  with 
a greater  degree  of  uniformity  than  the  earlier  group.  The  differences  in  the 
tables,  however,  would  be  very  slight  if  these  questionnaires  were  included, 
and  might  easily  be  offset  by  the  addition  of  a few  more  questionnaires. 


